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Psychotherapy and Counseling 


By Hersert C. M.D. 
Topeka, Kansas 


RECENTLY I skimmed through six 
or eight books on counseling, most of them related to 
marriage. I was discouraged by what I found. It is ad- 
mittedly necessary for family counselors to have some 
knowledge of genital anatomy, insurance programs, the 
floor plan for a five-room house, and methods of contra- 
ception. Such factual information is very useful, but it is 
not the stuff of which counseling is made. These books 
should be entitled “Sourcebook of Facts for Marriage 
Counselors” or “Encyclopedia of Marriage Information.” 
A book on counseling should be a book on relationships, a 
book drawing from and contributing to the science of psy- 
chotherapy. Admittedly, I am defining counseling some- 
what arbitrarily, and I do so for the purpose of clarifica- 
tion. 
It has been said that psychotherapy has a long past 
but a short history. In the broad sense “psychotherapy is 
as old as medicine. Indeed, it is nearly as old as religion 
and a history of psychotherapy would be a history of 
human culture. Yet it is only the last half century that 
has brought scientific knowledge of its scope and limita- 
tions; and it is only in the last half century that anything 
new has been added to its techniques.” In its broad mean- 
ing, “psychotherapy embraces any effort to influence 
thought or feeling or conduct, by precept or by example, 
by wit or humor, by exhortation or appeals to reason, by 
distraction or diversion, by rewards or education, or by 
the contagion of another's spirit.” 

“Such methods as these depend upon an artful blend of 
imagination, feeling, intuition, firmness and common 
sense; but it will be our thesis that as a science psycho- 
therapy begins only where these leave off." 

Counseling as a profession is something beyond in- 
formation giving. It is true that simple enlightenment may 
at times be marvelously anxiety reducing, but the same 
information, whether it be about pre-marital conduct or 
job choice, can be anxiety provoking if the informant is 
unskilled. Counseling, as I have chosen to consider it, 
is a form of psychotherapy; and its practice crosses the 
line which borders the practice of medicine. If one does 
not constrict his semantics too closely, it may be said that 
the majority of clients who come to the counselor for aid 
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are neurotic. That they have symptoms is incontestable, 
although their complaints may not be physical but social. 
In the broad concept of disease, vocational frustration or 
marital maladjustment are as symptomatic of illness as psy- 
chogenic headache or neurotic phobia. I should like to 
present briefly, five stimulating and provocative problems 
ubiquitous in a psychotherapeutic effort. 

The basic must of the psychotherapist is “know thy 
self." Those of us who attempt to influence mental ill- 
ness by psychological measures come very quickly to face 
the neurotic traits that are in all of us. There is no ex- 
perience more likely to call forth our own neuroticisms 
than a meaningful relationship with a troubled person. 
That is why every conscientious counselor must con- 
stantly practice “self-analysis” to smoke out his own 
weaknesses, blind spots, and prejudices, and to evaluate 
his total fitness for the work. After each interview the 
counselor should review the hour in his mind and say to 
himself, “I was bored at this point in the interview. Why? 
Why did I block and let my attention wander?” Or, “I 
had a sudden rush of warm feeling toward the client when 
he said so and so. What did that mean? Was I too sym- 
pathetic? Did he seduce me to the extent that I missed 
something?” Or, “I felt today that this man is really a 
scoundrel, and that I can’t do anything for him. Was 
that justified? Am I angry with him because he frustrates 
my desire to solve his problem?” Every counselor should 
know the type of client he helps most effectively, the type 
who can play on his sympathies and confuse his ob 
jectivity, the type who entices him into errors and poor 
predictions. Every counselor should earnestly strive to 
define his own character traits and discover how he uses 
them in the counseling situation to aid or defeat his pur- 


Another obligatory venture in self-analysis consists in 
asking onself, “Why did I want to do counseling? What 
were my true motives in striving to become a professional 
answer man?” If one thinks it sufficient to state, “it just 
happened to be work which appeals to me,” there is much 
yet to be done before he is a properly prepared counselor. 
Every ethical psychiatrist has had to face these questions 
and often recognize the answers with dismay. Cervantes 
knew of these things when he wrote, “make it thy busi- 
ness to know thyself, which is the most difficult lesson in 
the world.” Among the unconscious drives which might 
determine counseling as a choice of vocation are, (1) a 
need to play God, and relive that sense of omnipotence we 
all ex, erience in infancy, (2) a wish to act out the role of 
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benevolent parent and manipulate the lives of those seek- 
ing counsel, (3) an urge to reenact one’s own Oedipal 
conflicts vicariously in the broken or stormy marriages of 
others, (4) the need to counteract and balance one’s 
aggressive-destructive impulses with aggressive-con- 
structive efforts on behalf of others. So much for “know 
thyself.” 

The second point is in the nature of an exhortation: 
distrust the client, or, in other words, believe in the un- 
conscious mind. As a dynamically oriented psychiatrist, 
I subscribe to the belief that there is a level of mentation 
and emotion in us which is outside our conscious recogni- 
tion and which influences our behavior. “While we are 
conscious at any given moment of some of the reasons for 
our conduct we are always unconscious of others.” (1) 
This principle must be applied to every counseling prob- 
lem. The obvious content of the interview is just that 
part of the iceberg which protrudes above the surface of 
the water. The client's presentation usually covers more 
than it reveals. One of my teachers stated the problem 
pithily. He said, “when you listen to a patient you must 
always consider (1) what is he saying, (2) what is he really 
saying, (3) what is he not saying?’ This means that a 
counselor not only must listen to the client, try to under- 
stand his presenting problem as he understands it; but 
most also seek hidden meaning. When he says that women 
are calm, mature persons who don’t need to worry about 
sex, is he really saying, “my wife is frigid and indiffer- 
ent to me?” When she says that she has never received 
much help from doctors, is she really saying, “you're a 
fool, too, Mr. Counselor, and you won't be able to help 
me either?” Then also, one must constantly search for 
the neglected. What is he not saying? What important 
areas does he not mention? If he speaks freely of in-law 
trouble or arguments with his employer, one should won- 
der why he never mentions his feelings toward his chil- 
dren. I hope it is clear now that when I said “distrust the 
client,” I did not mean “clients are rogues and liars.” 
Of tourse they are, but not consciously, not deliberately. 
Usually they are more intent on fooling themselves than 
the counselor. 

With reference to the third problem, I wish merely to 
remind you that the tool by which the counselor will 
achieve success or failure is his own personality. Coun- 
seling is an interpersonal relationship, and the counselor's 
personality is the most strongly influential factor in his 
equipment. Anyone’s next door neighbor can contribute 
advice on life and love. The counselor does it in a certain 
calculated manner which he hopes will make his state- 
ments more effective. The emotional impact of the thera- 
peutic relationship is what counts. The content of speech 
is less important than the tone with which it is spoken. 
So, what the counselor is frequently determines his value 
to his client. Too many non-psychiatric counselors be- 


lieve that the content of what they say is the important 
thing; and they read too many books such as those I men- 
tioned in the beginning. On the whole, I believe that 
the most successful counselors I have observed are min- 
isters who believe in the Gospel, and psychiatrists who 
believe in the unconscious. They are less intellectualizing, 
more emotional, more sensitive to hidden needs, and less 
fearful about making direct emotional appeals and pro- 
nouncements. 

It may be unnecessary to labor my next point, but since 
it is fundamental I shall mention it. The disturbed and 
troubled client is not in a social vacuum. Other indi- 
viduals are unavoidably involved in his difficulty. The 
neurotic person is neurotic in his relationships with others 
and usually has aroused in them some neurotic retaliation. 
If obliged to counsel the wife without knowing the hus- 
band, the counselor will be attempting a delicate job 
under very poor light, with resultantly inferior handiwork 
and eyestrain besides. In helping a client to solve a psy- 
chological problem it is often of the greatest importance 
to interpret to him the motives and behavior of those in 
his environment with whom he is intimately associated. 
Some time ago I saw a middle aged man whose young 
wife had just left him. He was tense and preoccupied 
and bitter over this unwarranted, confusing blow fate had 
dealt him. The therapy did not progress until we shifted 
our focus away from him and sought to understand his 
wife's probable feelings, conflicts, motives, and reactions. 
With that interview, his symptoms palpably subsided. 

The last of the five problems connected with psycho 
therapy which I wish to discuss, concerns the concept of 
empathy. Briefly stated, empathy is the ability to feel 
with another person his emotional problems and predica- 
ments. It is not sympathy which is a rush of feeling for 
someone, and which is usually out of place in psycho 
therapy. Empathy is not objectivity, which is the ability 
to stand aside, uninvolved in the patient's feeling tone, 
and examine his behavior dispassionately. It is the nar- 
row fence between objectivity and subjectivity which 
few can straddle without leaning to one side or the other. 
It is partly intuitive, but it may be developed into an 
effective aid in understanding others, unless hindered by 
neurotic or repressive mechanisms within the counselor's 
personality. One's discovery that he lacks empathy, or 
the ability to expand through experience his power to 
empathize, should indicate that his choice of a counseling 
career is unwise. The psychotherapist’s task is to avoid 
both the extremes, of intellectualizing aloofness and of 
sentimental involvement. He must be able to love his 
patient and chastise him when necessary. In fact, adopt- 
ing a parental attitude often strikes the proper note. 

As a physician and psychiatrist I feel obliged to men- 
tion one thing more, the limitations of counseling. I 

(Continued on page 130) 
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Preparation for Marriage and Parent- 
hood at the University of Utah 


By HutpA Van Streeter GARRETT, ALMA NEMIR and Rex A. SKIDMORE! 
University of Utah 


THE early pioneers and frontiersmen 
who settled the fertile valleys in the Rocky Mountains 
brought with them strong desires to build a civilization 
with the family as the basic institution. Large families 
were encouraged and family solidarity was revered. Even 
in the 1850's numerous attempts were made to strengthen 
the family and to encourage preparation for marriage and 
family life. 

Brigham Young, the famous colonizer, encouraged all 
the men who were eighteen years of age to do two things: 
first, build a log cabin, even if only ten feet square and 
second, get a “bird to put in your little cage."? These 
hardy colonizers were encouraged to marry and to bear 
— And rear large families. They were also taught to keep the 
family intact and to avoid divorce. Actual instructions 
for preparation for marriage were kept before the people, 
illustrated by the article, “Who will make a good wife,” 
which appeared in the Deseret News in Salt Lake, March 
14, 1855: 

When you see a young woman who rises early, sets the table and 
prepares her father's breakfast cheerfully—depend upon it she will 
make a good wife. You may rely upon it that she possesses a good dis- 
position and a kind heart. 

When you see a young woman just out of bed at 9 o'clock, leaning 
her elbow on the table, gaping and sighing, “Oh, how dreadfully I 
feel,” rely upon it she will not make a good wife. She must be lazy and 
mopish. 


When you see a girl with a broom in her hands sweeping the floor, 
or with a rubbing-board, or a clothesline in her hand, you may put it 
down that she is industrious and will make a very good wife for some- 
body. 

When you see a girl with a novel in her left hand, and a fan in the 
right, shedding tears, you may be sure that she is unfit for a wife. 
Happiness and misery are before you,—which will you choose? 


The pioneer interest in preparation for marriage was 
also indicated by the article entitled “Marriage on Short 
Acquaintance,” which appeared in the Salt Lake press in 
1859 and included: 

A year's thorough acquaintance, with the most circumstantial ac- 
counts, from disinterested and reliable witnesses of the antecedents 
from childhood, are the very least guaranties which any woman who 
realizes what marriage is, will require of a stranger. Even then, if her 
parents are not fully satisfied, as well as herself, she should stil! hesitate.* 


1 Associate Professors of Home Economics, Health Education and 
“4 of Discour 

am i 2: 


One of the first significant facts of the settlers in the 
Utah area was the establishment of the University of 
Deseret, later named the University of Utah, in 1850. 
There were no classes in this institution on marriage and 
family life in its early days, but after the turn of the cen- 
tury, changes came rather rapidly and in recent years 
many such classes have been adopted and have become ex- 
ceedingly popular. Today one-third of the student body 
voluntarily enrolls each year in one or more classes as 
preparation for marriage or parenthood. 

In the Fall of 1919 a class was established at the Uni 
versity of Utah in the department of Hygiene and Pre- 
ventive Medicine called “Pediatrics” in which emphasis 
was “laid upon the preparation of the young girl for the 
function of motherhood.” This class counted three hours 
credit and was taught by a physician. The class was 
repeated the following year. In 1921 the University 
offered a “Parenthood Course” with the purpose of 
teaching the “principles of efficient parenthood, qualify- 
ing the student for the most important duties of life.” 
This program included three classes: (a) Home Nursing, 
a study of prenatal, infant and child care, (b) Health 
Habits and (c) Human Nutrition. In 1927 a class was 
pioneered in the Hygiene department entitled “Matrol- 
ogy.” It was taught by a physician, limited to women 
students and considered prenatal care, care of the new 
born and early childhood. This class gradually grew in 
popularity until it is now taught every quarter. At the 
demand of the male students, ““Patrology” was presented 
for the first time in 1947. During the academic year, 
1947-48, more than 1,150 students voluntarily registered 
for these classes, representing about twelve percent of 
the total student body. 

In the Fall of 1920 the first class on the family was 
introduced at the University of Utah in the department 
of Sociology. It was one of the first courses on the family 
in the United States. It was in the main a general exposi- 
tion of the historical and institutional developments of 
the family. It met four times a week and counted four 
hours credit. This class was taught each year and has 
gradually been changed to include more and more of the 
practical functional aspects of family relations and less 
and less of the historical and institutional factors. During 
the past few years there has been a tremendous demand 
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for such a course. During the academic year, 1947-1948, 
more than 1,500 students, about an equal number of men 
and women, voluntarily registered for this class, repre- 
senting about fifteen percent of the total student body. 

In the Home Economics department classes have been 
taught for many years in areas closely related to the 
study of marriage and family relations. In particular, an 
excellent class in Child Development has been taught 
since 1928. In 1941 a class was introduced in that depart- 
ment entitled “Marriage and Family Relationships.” It 
has been limited to junior, senior and graduate students 
having some background in Sociology and has increased in 
popularity so that a section is taught each quarter to about 
seventy-five students. 

In 1927 the Bureau of Student Council was established 
by the Board of Regents at the University of Utah for 
the purpose of “counseling students with regard to their 
mental health.” Many of the students who came to this 
Bureau requested help with courtship, marriage or family 
problems. In February, 1947, this Bureau was authorized 
to provide marriage and family counseling as one of its 
major functions for the students, their spouses or boy or 
girl friends. A trained staff was authorized to assist in 
this important work. 


Present Program 


The present approach to preparation for marriage and 
parenthood is inter-departmental in which the staff mem- 
bers in the departments of Sociology, Health Education, 
Home Economics and Social Work cooperatively work 
together. 

All entering students are enrolled in the University 
College and remain there until they complete the general 
education requirements which include taking classes in 
the four required areas of Biological Sciences, Humanities, 
Physical Sciences, and Social Sciences. Classes in a fifth 
area, called Personal and Family Adjustment, are strongly 
recommended as a part of each student's general educa’ 
tion. Practical classes in Sociology, Home Economics, 
Psychology, Economics, and Health Education are of- 
fered. All of these are aimed at helping the student pre- 
pare more adequately for marriage and family living and 
to assist him in better understanding his own behavior, 
his problems and potentialities in every day living. A 
brief description follows of the key courses in the pro- 
gram of education for family living. 

The Sociology department offers a course, “The Fam- 
ily: Courtship and Marriage,” taken mainly by freshman 
and sophomore students although some upper division 
students enroll. This class is offered either as a two or 
three hour class, meeting either two or three times a week 
for a twelve week quarter. From five to seven sections are 
taught each quarter, averaging about eighty-five students 


toa class. The approach is mainly a functional and prac- 
tical one. About two-thirds of the time is spent in con- 
sidering factors conducive to preparation for marriage and 
the remainder regarding successful family living. Several 
different instructors teach this class. Most of them ask 
the students to turn in questions anonymously at the first 
meeting that they would like discussed during the term. 
These questions are classified and discussed in relation to 
the outline and the text. Two weeks before the end of 
the term students are again asked to turn in questions and 
these are discussed. In other words, this class is a prac- 
tical service class to help students consider objectively 
the positive and negative aspects of preparation for mar- 
riage, of marriage, and of family living. Anonymous evalu- 
ations given by the students at the end of the classes 
generally affirm the practicality of this course. The fact 
that fifteen percent of the student body obtain credit 
for this class annually is indicative of its popularity, es- 
pecially since it is voluntarily taken. No outside lecturers 
are presented due to lack of time, but the instructor at- 
tempts to coordinate various viewpoints and to discuss 
the practical aspects of marriage and family living. In- 
formal discussions led by the teacher occupy most of the 
time, although some five-minute oral talks by class mem- 
bers and a few panel discussions by students are some- 
times presented. 

The department of Health Education offers required 
courses in personal hygiene for all freshman men and 
women, in which factual information on the reproduction 
system is included. These courses are followed after the 
freshman year by “Matrology” and “Patrology:” i.e., 
the study of motherhood and fatherhood. These courses 
are taught by practicing physicians who often come 
directly from the delivery room to the lecture room. The 
two classes count for two hours credit and are similar in 
content. The boys and girls are taught separately and 
stress is placed on motherhood and fatherhood respec- 
tively. The lecture method is supplemented by pamph- 
lets and enriched by moving pictures. One-third of the 
time is devoted to human embryology, prenatal care, and 
the advice of the doctor to his patient. Common dis- 
turbances and complications of pregnancy are discussed. 
The second part of the quarter is spent on the mechanics 
of normal labor which is usually new to the student and 
commands unusual interest. The main stress is on the 
normality of pregnancy and labor, not on pathological 
conditions. The moving picture “Normal Labor” made at 
Chicago Lying-In Hospital by Dr. Lee provides an im- 
pressive finish to this material. The last third of the class 
is devoted to adequate and proper care of the infant during 
the first year. Broad concepts and philosophy of infant 
care in feeding, habit formation, and related topics are 
stressed rather than the specific detailed information 
which seems to vary with each decade in pediatrics. Guest 
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lecturers come from the departments of Home Economics 
and Sociology to treat the topics of preparation for parent- 
hood and child guidance. Films by Dr. Gesell from the 
Child Development Clinic at Yale leave the class in a 
satisfied mood. The over-all aim of these classes is to 
present short, practical courses in normal obstetrics and 
pediatrics which give students a more comprehensive 
understanding of these vital aspects of parenthood. 

During the academic year, 1947-1948, more than 1,150 
students enrolled in these classes, 338 women in Matrol- 
ogy and 815 men in Patrology. Of these, 267 were mar- 
ried, 164 were engaged and 86 of those married were al- 
ready parents. 

In addition to the basic course in Sociology and the 
ones in Matrology and Patrology, the following courses 
are open to first and second year students, offering experi- 
ence and training in preparation for marriage and parent- 
hood: Home Economics courses in family relationships, 
foods and nutrition and child development and guidance; 
a Health Education class on personal hygiene; and a Soci- 
ology class on the introduction to mental hygiene. A 
nursery school is an integral part of the Home Economics 
department and serves as a laboratory for Home Eco- 
nomics, Psychology, Nursing Education, Social Work 
and Elementary Education students, as weil as a training 
center for home nursery personnel and child study 
groups. Each hour in the day the three booths equipped 
with one-way vision screens are crowded with fifteen to 
twenty-five observers. 

For upper division and graduate students there are 
numerous other classes in the areas of marriage and fam- 
ily living. One of the most successful is “Marriage and 
Family Relationships” offered in the department of Home 
Economics. Emphasis is placed on preparation for mar- 
riage and a study is made of the factors associated with 
marital adjustment. A basic text is ysed and extensive 
supplementary readings are required. Guest speakers 
appear before the class and discuss specific topics. A 
woman physician treats the subject of psycho-sexual ad- 
justment in marriage, a zoologist speaks on the eugenic 
factors in mate selection, a professor of law treats the legal 
aspects of marriage and the family and an economist dis- 
cusses economic factors in marriage. Some times a minister 
is invited to discuss religion and the family and a psychol- 
ogist gives and interprets an emotional maturity test. In 
addition to the informal presentations of the instructor 
and the guest lecturers, students occasionally present 
panels and short talks. Since the class averages about 
seventy-five students, smaller discussion groups of about 
ten or twelve are organized and they meet around a 
table once a week for an hour to discuss pertinent prob- 
lems and topics in an informal, friendly setting. Both men 
and women take the class and many are married. Addi- 
tional classes are offered in the Home Economics depart- 


ment in child guidance and family relations with emphasis 
on specialized aspects of these areas. 

The Sociology department offers several classes for 
upper division students including a class on marriage and 
family counseling which attempts to introduce students 
to this emerging profession. Historical developments, the 
nature and extent of pre-marital and family counseling, 
types of counselors, and the main techniques, functions 
and future possibilities are studied. This course has been 
offered for two years and during the winter of 1949 was 
taught by Dr. Ernest W. Burgess with an enrolment of 
117 upper division and graduate students. Courses in 
divorce and family disorganization and on the family as a 
social institution are available. A seminar on marriage 
and the family is also taught and is limited to graduate 
students. 

The division of Health Education is interested in 
teacher training and offers a course in methods of in- 
tegrating social hygiene education in the school curricu- 
lum, from kindergarten through high school. The in- 
spiration and ground work for this course was brought to 
the campus by Dr. Mabel Lesher of the American Social 
Hygiene Association. She was a visiting professor on the 
campus for two consecutive summers and was instru’ 
mental in designating the University of Utah as one of 
the national training centers for social education teaching. 
This class is required of all health education majors and 
minors, is recommended for majors in Biology and is open 
to teaching majors in other areas who need help and guid- 
ance in the field of sex education. Health education 
teachers in their training are also required to utilize the 
inter-discipline approach and take courses in Home 
Economics, Sociology and Biology. 

Student opinions and evaluations are utilized in plan- 
ning the inter-departmental curriculum. The following 
excerpt is from an evaluation of a student: 

It seemed that when I started wanting more information, or more de- 
tails, along came a class that filled the bill. In college there have been 
many excellent classes. In Biology, a mixed class, reproduction was 
studied more thoroughly and the attitude of the class was excellent. I 
think every person in the class was trying to realize that college was 
for mature individuals, thinking on an adult level, and that mature 
people could learn and discuss such things without being embarrassed. 

In Hygiene, the physiology of menstruation was learned and many 
of the technical things that hadn't been quite clear were learned. In 
Matrology, I was carried one step further and learned about the growth 
of the fetus during pregnancy and then about the birth and care of the 
child. 

Courses in marriage and family relationships in Home Economics 
and Sociology gave me more knowledge of these subjects and I feel that 
I know as much as I need to know right now, and also where to turn for 
any further information. 

In addition to the various classes offered to the stu- 
dents, marriage and family counseling are available at the 
Bureau of Student Counsel. The Bureau has a sociologist 
as its director and the following regular staff members: 
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two psychiatric social workers, one general case worker 
and a psychometrist. Each of these persons does some 
teaching in the University in Sociology or Social Work 
but also spends between one-third to twotthirds of his 
regular time in the Bureau. In addition to the regular 
staff members, a psychiatrist, the head of the department 
of Psychiatry in the medical school, is available for diag- 
nosis and consultation on the more difficult problems. 
Competent doctors in the Student Health Service are 
also of invaluable help in certain cases. A weekly meeting 
is held for the more difficult cases at which time the 
regular staff, the psychiatrist, Dean of the School of 
Social Work, and one or two student social work trainees 
are present. 

During the past year about three hundred students 
came to the Bureau for pre-marital or family counseling. 
The types of clients varied from engaged couples who 
wished only an interview or two to assist in adequate 
preparation for marriage to married students with ex- 
tremely complex and difficult psychiatric problems. The 
work of the Bureau is centered around two main activi- 


ties, interviewing and testing. The marriage prediction 
and marriage adjustment tests devised by Drs. E. W. 
Burgess, L. S. Cottrell and Paul Wallin are utilized along 
with personality inventories. In many instances addi- 
tional tests are used including some projective tests. 
Through the interviews and tests the students are given 
an opportunity to develop rational self-direction regard- 
ing their problems, decisions or plans. 

The program for education for family living at the Uni- 
versity of Utah, in keeping with the pioneer tradition of 
strengthening family life and preparing for marriage and 
parenthood, is moving ahead on several fronts. This is 
possible because of the inter-departmental approach to this 
vital area. This cooperation results in one student in three 
voluntarily completing one or more classes in preparation 
for marriage and parenthood during an academic year. 
The basic viewpoint of this whole program is that edu- 
cation should concern itself with factors that function in 
the lives of people; and since most people marry, it is 
imperative that they prepare themselves in a practical way 
for this relationship. 


Psychotherapy and Counseling 
(Continued from page 126) 


suggested previously that I can find no sharp dividing 
line between counseling and psychotherapy, and that the 
well trained, experienced counselor engages in certain 
activities which occupy the doctor also. There is danger 
here, and I hope every non-medical counselor is acutely 
aware of the implications. The counselor who advises a 
woman about her husband's excessive sexual demands 
may eventually learn that the husband's behavior is an 
early symptom of syphilis of the brain. The young man 
who changes jobs frequently may be an incipient schizo- 
phrenic. The adolescent girl who complains that she has 
no dates may be in the transition stage from latent to 
overt homosexuality. These are a few of the many pitfalls 
awaiting the unwary, non-medical therapist. 

A justifiable charge of charlatanism against a sufficient 
number of its members could discredit and cripple the 
whole counseling movement. Psychiatrists would be 
among the first and most articulate in condemning the 
over-intrepid counselor. On the other hand, they would 
be and are among the most appreciative of the social value 
inherent in able non-psychiatric counseling. They have 
no fear that you will be a competitive menace. Their 
psychotherapeutic load is of such formidable proportions 
that they heartily welcome any ethical agent of assistance 
in coping with it. Medicine and particularly psychiatry, 
should help and teach counselors so that counselors might 
in turn cooperate closely with physicians to increase their 
effectiveness mutually. 

Unscrupulous individuals in the guise of counselors 
have already in a regrettable number of publicized in- 


stances, cruelly exploited troubled persons seeking help. 
Their machinations have cast unfortunate reflections of 
doubt upon the bona fide efforts of a far greater number 
whose established ability and integrity should be on 
record in order to assure their optimal social service. I 
personally, would recommend that counselors be required 
to qualify through certification for their job. Any person 
in the capacity of a counselor could then easily show his 
credentials and avoid suspicion from the public. At the 
same time, the non-certified imposter would be in a de- 
fenseless position. 

I would include among the essentials for certification 
an internship in a psychiatric hospital where tutored by 
medical psychotherapists, aspirants might better learn to 
evaluate personality problems more efficiently; to differ- 
entiate between actual pathological processes demanding 
psychiatric treatment and the more superficial malad- 
justments arising from alterable environmental and situa- 
tional stresses. 

Would-be professional counselors, who have back- 
ground knowledge in social work, sociology, education, 
clinical psychology, etc., need familiarity with the psy- 
chotherapeutic principles developed by medical scientists 
and need practice work under the guidance of experienced 
clinicians. The ethical standards of the medical profession 
are recognized and respected by the general public, and 
counselors would acquire status through an official alli- 
ance with medicine. Such a happy union would facilitate 
the handling of our responsibility to give the counsel 
sought by emotionally distressed individuals. 
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Principles Basic to Education for 
Marriage and Family Life in 
the High School 


The Committee on Education for Marriage and Family Life in the Schools 
The National Council on Family Relations 


By Lester A. KIRKENDALL, CHAIRMAN 


EVERY boy and girl has the right to 
look forward to a happy marriage and stable family life. 
Adequate preparation and help in achieving this end must 
be accounted one of the rights of youth. It is the obliga- 
tion of society through its schools, churches, homes, 
youth serving agencies, recreational facilities, and media 
of communication to provide this assistance. If this 
obligation is accepted it can contribute to happier, richer 
lives, more adequate personal adjustments, and improved 
social conditions; if neglected or evaded the consequences 
will be increased social disorganization, more thwarted 
lives, and growing family instability. 

1. A program of education for marriage and family 
life must be planned in harmony with the needs and 
development of pupils. Knowledge of developmental 
processes clearly indicates a differentiation in the 
needs and development of early and late adolescents 
and these differences should be taken into account in 
planning educational programs. 

2. Family life education implies a broad, inclusive educa- 
tional program. In the early years of high school the 
emphasis should center strongly about the need for 
helping the pupil to understand his own personal de- 
velopment, and his changing relations to other per- 
sons. It is in these years particularly that personal 
guidance courses with a strong positive mental hy- 
giene point of view should be given. In the last two 
years of high school the program should center much 
more about direct preparation for marriage. Pupils 
at this level are concerned with problems of courtship, 
mate selection, premarital standards, desirable atti- 
tudes in men-women relationships, and similar ques- 
tions involving successful marriage and family rela- 
tions. 

Instruction in this field is too often given with the 
attitude of being concerned with the problems of 
“the other fellow.” While discussion must be ob- 
jective, to be effective each pupil must have help in 
meeting his own personal problems more adequately. 

3. The adjustment of the adolescent to his own parental 


home has a pronounced bearing upon his concepts 
and attitudes toward marriage and family life. Con- 
sequently, the school must be concerned with helping 
in the family situation. He may need help in gaining 
emancipation from home, or an emotional! acceptance 
of his family situation, and otherwise in making 
the family relationship satisfying to all members. 


. Since parenthood is so important a part of the marriage 


relationship, considerable attention should be given 
to the place of children and their contribution to the 
home. The significance of the parent-child relation- 
ship and preparation for parenthood should be 
stressed. An increasing number of schools are plan- 
ning for their pupils to have actual experience in 
child care through providing observation and direct 
contacts with children. 


. Sex education of children and youth must be an 


essential part of their education for successful mar- 
riage and family life. The approach must be a positive 
one, however, in which sex is seen as an integral part 
of a total personality adjustment. The emotional, 
social, and ethical aspects of sexual conduct in dating 
and courtship relations, and the contribution of sex 
to the success of the marriage relationship are of keen 
interest to youth in the latter years of high school. 


. The personal qualifications of the teachers are highly 


important to success in instruction in preparation for 
marriage and family life. The teacher must be a man 
or a woman who enjoys working with youth, who be- 
lieves in their desire to find satisfying and acceptable 
adjustments to living, and who can secure and retain 
their confidence. He must also be mature in his 
own personality, and have achieved a satisfying rela- 
tionship with people of his own age and station. 
While being unmarried is not a disqualification, 
ideally, successful experience in a happy marriage and 
family life, and as a parent, is a valuable asset. Teach- 
ers need a clear concept of the nature of human be- 
havior and the significance of its interplay in the 
marriage and family relationship. 
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7. The bottleneck in expanding programs of marriage 
education is the lack of adequately prepared teach- 
ers. This is the problem which must be immediately 
attacked through well planned and continuing pro- 
grams of teacher preparation and in-service education. 
The highest importance should be attached to an 
adequate background in the fields of dynamic psy- 
chology and sociology. The teacher should also have 
enough biological knowledge to understand funda- 
mental facts concerning the biology of sexual be- 
havior, reproduction and child care. The teacher 
should know enough about counseling processes to 
handle the more elemental situations effectively, and 
to refer to other sources those problems which he is 
not qualified to handle. He should know the cus- 
tomary attitudes of particular religions and national- 
ity groups towards marriage and family life. 

In a good family life education program family life 
itself provides many of the situations and materials 
for study. This implies that the professional training 
for this work cannot be simple textbook training. 
There should be contact with successful as well as 
broken homes, with families of different economic 

levels, with those of different cultural patterns—in 
short, families must be studied with some direct con- 
tact. 

. Adequate facilities for counseling should be available 
as a part of a program of marriage education. As dis- 
cussions centering about emancipation of the indi- 
vidual from his home, various aspects of inter-personal 
relations, and sex adjustments open the way for ob- 
jective analysis many problems of a personal nature 
will be brought into the open. Ideally, the teacher 
or teachers having the major responsibility for this 
instruction should also be equipped to counsel with 
their pupils. If this is not possible, the teachers should 
have a close working relationship with an adequate 
counseling service. 
9. The total school environment, not simply the cur- 
riculum, should be studied for its possible contribu- 
tion to the objective of insuring better marriages. 
The social program of the school should provide op- 
portunity for boys and girls to share experiences of 
many kinds. Likewise the type of teachers chosen, 
the general organization of the school and the extra- 
curricular program can contribute to good marriages 
and improved family relations. 

Realistically, the influence of community forces 
outside, and sometimes beyond the control of the 
school, home, or church, must be recognized. They 
sometimes operate to establish attitudes and con- 
cepts which have an important bearing upon the 
educational process, as well as on later marital adjust- 
ments. 


10. 


Il. 


12. 


While in general, classes composed of both boys and 
girls provide the most desirable instructional arrange- 
ments, the educational principle of due regard for the 
pupil’s developmental level, and his present state of 
insight must be respected. This sometimes means 
that on certain of the more personal matters of sex 
adjustment instruction of adolescents will need to be 
in separate and normally segregated groups, or pro- 
vided in individual situations. However, as behavior 
is approached from the developmental point of view, 
and as the skill of the teacher increases, the number of 
topics suitable for discussion in mixed groups likewise 
increases. 

Schools may incorporate units on education for 
marriage and family life into various subjects of the 
curriculum. As an exclusive method of handling the 
matter it seems inadequate for two reasons. First, the 
content is extensive enough to make a more intensive 
treatment desirable. Second, the subject matter 
rather than the improvement of personal adjustment. 
It therefore seems desirable to move in the direction 
of courses designed specifically to promote better 
marriages and family life. . 

Courses in preparation for marriage and family life 
should be accredited and accorded a place in the 
school program with other subjects designed to im- 
prove pupil adjustments, and increase their capacity 
for satisfactory living. In the beginning these courses 
should probably be elective. After they have estab- 
lished their value, and enough qualified teachers are 
available to teach all pupils, the elective-prescribed 
issue can be decided. 

It is possible and desirable to combine the integra- 

tion of units and the development of a course as 
methods for providing education for marriage and 
family life. These two methods can supplement and 
reinforce each other. 
Careful planning to insure coordination (of instruc- 
tion for marriage and family life) with other subjects 
and general acceptance by the school personnel itself 
should accompany the introduction of such a program. 
All teachers should be thoroughly acquainted with 
the program and helped to see how, through their 
particular subjects, they can contribute to its ob- 
jectives. 


13. Although these principles are directly applicable to 


14. 


secondary education it is recognized that much educa- 
tion pertinent to satisfying family life may be begun 
at elementary level. This suggests that a sound pro- 
gram cannot have its beginning and end in secondary 
education alone. 

A program of community education designed to build 
an understanding of the contributions which the 

(Continued on page 135) 
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Marriage Questionnaire Report 


By W. CrarK ELzey 
Stephens College 


THIS is a selected summary of replies 
to questionnaires sent to alumnae of Stephens College, all 
of whom had been enrolled in the Marriage course while 
attending Stephens. 

There were two major purposes in making the study: 

1. To secure a relative evaluation of the course and 
suggestions for improving it from those who had 
experienced it from the vantage point of their post 
college life. 

2. To provide materials for comparative purposes when 
other similar studies are made by other educational 
institutions. It represents one of the first serious at- 
tempts to evaluate a marriage course, beyond the 
limits of the course time itself. 

To this end and as one means of attempted evaluation, 

a questionnaire and accompanying explanatory letter was 
mailed to each of 3,700 former students of the course. A 
postal card “follow-up” was used but netted only 167 
additional replies. There were 1,420 replies received in 
response to the first request. The study is based upon 
1,587, the total response, which is forty-three percent of 
the 3,700 to whom the questionnaire was mailed. 

Certain limitations were recognized: this is only one 
form of approach to evaluation; many of the “questions” 
are leading questions; there is a discrepancy in the number 
of replies to various questions; all replies are subjective, 
depend on memory, covering varying periods of time and 
the evolutionary development of a couse within a 
period of thirteen years. 

Certain strengths are observable: the size of the sample 
is important; in view of the attitude of students after 
they have graduated with regard to courses taken, the 
percentage of replies (43%) shows above average interest 
and concern; there is a variety of statements and questions 
which tends to avoid “stereotype” replies. Until better 
measurements are found, what people think and how they 
feel about their marriage is important. There are a num- 
ber of opportunities throughout the questionnaire for 
“un-suggested” comment. 

The course. The Stephens College course in marriage 
education was first offered in 1934. It was organized and 
developed by Dr. Henry A. Bowman, head of the Division 
of Home and Family. The course is elective and extends 
throughout the year. There are no prerequisites except 
senior standing. On the average about fifty to sixty per- 
cent of the senior class take this course. It carries six 
semester hours of credit for the year. According to studies 
of transfer of credit to four-year schools to which the 


great majority of Stephens graduates transfer, the course 
is accepted for six hours of elective credit in social science 
in practically all these schools. In addition to Dr. Bow- 
man, there are three instructors who teach only marriage 
education and a Family Librarian. The text is Marriage 
for Moderns by Dr. Bowman, first published in 1942 by 
McGraw-Hill Book Company. There was a revised edition 
in 1948. A workbook and syllabus is used to supplement 
the text and facilitate the students’ experience. 

Summarized Findings. Of the 1,587 replying, 1,064 are 
married, 371 single, 96 engaged, 3 separated, 12 aivorced, 
8 widowed, 16 divorced and re-married, 12 widowed and 
remarried, and 5 do not indicate status. 

Of the married, 54 report elopement, 812 marriage 
ceremony in a church, 187 home weddings, and 66 “else- 
where.” 1,012 report ceremonies performed by ministers, 
34 weddings by a Justice of the Peace, 68 report someone 
“other” presiding. 

887 state they experienced a honeymoon, the average 
duration of which was two weeks and 237 report no 
honeymoon. 

The housing question revealed that 623 began their 
married life in an apartment, 190 had a house to them- 
selves, 73 lived in a hotel, 11 in a car trailer, 65 with the 
wife's parents, 46 with husband's parents, and 104 in 
some other place. 

798 state that they secured no financial help beyond 
their own resources. 300 report that they secured some 
financial assistance. 8 had complete help. Of the “some 
help” group, 169 secured funds from the wife's parents, 
74 from the husband's parents, 23 from some other source 
and 24 did not answer. 473 wives report working after 
their marriage was established, 624 did not work. 

In 1,039 instances marriage was entered with the ap- 
proval of the wife’s parents, 1,056 with the approval of 
the husband's parents. In 72 instances the wife's parents 
disapproved and in 32 instances the husband's parents dis- 
approved. 

Of 1,194 reporting how they met their husband, 194 
wives (16.2%) say they were introduced by a mutual 
friend; 170 (14.1%) met him on a blind date; 139 (11.6%) 
married high school sweethearts; 140 (11.6%) married 
men they met in college. Those falling in categories of less 
than 10% include experiences in growing up together in 
the same town and knowing each other “all my iife;” 
chance meetings at a non-college “party;” in the armed 
forces or some service connected with them; instances 
where parents introduced them; church meetings of 
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various kinds; in connection with the wife’s occupation; 
on double dates; through a brother or sister of either wife 
or husband; vacation experiences; on the train to or from 
school or just traveling; and some recall meeting their 
husbands in grade school. Two introduced themselves. 
Quotes to this question include considerable variation, 
such as: “He was a bus boy in the kitchen. I was a 
waitress; “He's a doctor, I was a patient in the hospital 
where he interned; “We were teaching school, I met him 
at a faculty meeting;” “He was my dentist;” “My fiance 
introduced us;” “At a dinner party, he took me home 
when I became ill.” 

At the time of marriage, 639 were wedded to husbands 
making between $100.00 and $300.00 per month. (327 in 
the bracket $100.00 to $200.00. 312 in the bracket 
$200.00 to $300.00.) Change in financial status of hus- 
bands was indicated by figures at time questionnaire was 
filled in showing 317 husbands receiving between $200.00 
and $300.00, 269 receiving $300.00 to $400.00 and 218 
receiving $500.00 and up. 

“Equality” of the sexes is shown by the reported figures 
for wives who worked, as 278 receiving $o to $100.00 a 
month and 310 receiving $100.00 to $200.00 at the time 
of marriage as compared with 212 receiving $0 to $100.00. 
One hundred sixteen received $100.00 to $200.00 and 
only 57 above $200.00 at the time of filling in the ques- 
tionnaire. 

1,108 reported the occupation of their husband. 158 
list his occupation as “student.” 107 married “salesmen,” 
99 were wedded to engineers, 66 had husbands in army, 
navy or air force. Husbands of 57 were engaged in 
merchandising, and 39 in manufacturing. 35 were wives 
of men in executive positions, 34 were wives of men in 
the medical profession. 32 married public accountants, 31 
were wives of insurance salesmen, 31 have attorneys at 
law for husbands, and 30 married farmers. Other occupa- 
tions include: automobile dealers, aviation, scientific re- 
search, textiles, baking, ranching, newspaper and maga- 
zine editing and publishing, dentist, lumber, commercial 
artist, theaters, pin-ball machines, musicians, real estate 
operators, the state patrol, broker, milling, pharmacy, 
U. S. Post Office, welding, electrician, park ranger, radio, 
mink ranch, tourist resort, admissions counselor for a 
college, draftsman, sand and gravel, locker plant, tele- 
phone company, construction, packing plant, mining, 
animation director, Boy Scouts of America, government, 
clerking, tour manager, police, distribution of dog food, 
canning factory, Rabbi, optician, race horse breeder and 
trainer, heating, city sanitation, plumbing, painting, 
sewer cleaning business, hotel, guide at Carlsbad Caverns, 
actor, candy machines, cotton gin, cabinet maker, bottling 
company, architect, dermatologist, steamship, forester, 
carpet layer, repairer of stained glass windows, photog- 
rapher, civil service, and butcher. 


285 reported that they have been active in furthering 
the course of marriage education. Activity fell into the 
following classifications: 22 recommended the Stephens 
College course; 25 recommended a course in marriage; 21 
loaned their textbook to a friend, 153 discussed marriage 
with a friend using information secured from the course; 
21 recommended books on marriage education; 11 ar- 
ranged, led, or participated in discussions for young 
people at church; 38 arranged, led or participated in group 
discussions in clubs and organizations; 11 advised younger 
brothers or sisters; and 23 talked about marriage education 
and the Stephens College course with school board mem- 
ber, high school teacher, college professor or administrator 
advocating a course. Quotes include: “Arranging for girls 
of teen age at a Y.W.C.A. camp where I work, to have 
discussions about sex question with the director;” “As an 
instructor of Sociology for student nurses, their problems 
of marriage, family, and career are plentiful;” “We tried 
to instigate a marriage course at this university but due 
to the powerful religious influence, we were unable;” 
“Started a parents’ course at high school with the sociol- 
ogy teacher and helped supply materials;” “I've been talk- 
ing to several groups of people, older people, some on high 
school board, to try to promote a marriage course in high 
school;” “Loaned my marriage note book to a party pre- 
paring a series of talks to young people on the subject;” 
“Served on Committee of Church Federation of city on 
‘Christian Family Life’ which sponsored conferences and 
eight-month series of broadcasts with definite emphasis 
on marriage education.” 

In answer to specific question, 1,428 reported discuss- 
ing marriage using materials from the course. 1,193 dis- 
cussed with “several friends;” 139 in discussion groups; 
1,116 recommended a course in marriage to friends going 
to college; 583 recommended the Stephens College course. 

Asa result of taking the marriage course: 1,382 reported 
that they were more aware of other factors besides love 
which are important in selecting a husband and in achiev- 
ing successful and happy marriage. 191 felt equally well 
aware, and three felt less well aware. 939 felt more sure 
that they wanted to marry. 507 felt equally sure and 47 
less sure. 649 felt less fear of remaining single, 638 
equally fearful, 189 more fearful. 1,073 felt more confident 
that their marriage would be successful and happy, 357 
equally confident, 60 less confident. 1,308 recognized 
more clearly attitudes and feelings regarding sex which 
were wholesome and constructive, 21 equally, 12 less. 
1,281 reported that they understood more clearly the 
mechanics of physical adjustment in marriage, 208 equally 
well, and 29 less well. 1,32'7 realized more clearly the 
psychological and emotional aspects of physical adjust- 
ment in marriage. 1,333 realized more clearly the mutual 
responsibility of husband and wife in achieving good 
physical adjustment. 1,258 had more adequate informa- 
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tion regarding reproduction. 1,193 had less fear of the 
physical side of marriage, 1,153 had less fear of pregnancy 
and child birth. 

With regard to their opinion and feeling about their 
own marriages, 757 rate their marriage “very successful;” 
264 “successful;” 52 “about as good as average;” 15 “not 
very successful;” and 12 “a failure.” 

With regard to judgment of the course, 1,441 think 
the course included most problems vital to success in 
marriage, 77 felt that it did not. 700 felt “much better” 
prepared for marriage as a result of taking the course, 600 
say they were “better” prepared, 94 “about as well pre- 
pared,” 4 “less well prepared,” and none “much less well 
prepared.” 

By comparison with other courses, 192 thought the 
marriage course was more valuable than any other course 
in college, 361 thought that with the exception of “‘oc- 
cupational courses” it was the most valuable of any course 
in college, 637 felt that it was one of the three most 
valuable courses, 309 rated it “equally valuable,” 47 re- 
ported that it was less valuable than most courses, and 10 
said less valuable than any other course in college. 

There seems to be no correlation between the length of 
time the husband was known and the judged success or 


failure of the marriage. Among those grouping themselves 
as “very successful,” “successful,” “about as good as 
average,” “not very successful,” and “a failure,” there is 
very little difference in the income brackets of the men 
they married. There is little difference in length of engage- 
ment with the exception of the failure group, where fifty 
percent were of three months duration or less. There is 
little difference in the kind of wedding, who officiated, 
and where they lived among the above groupings. There 
is marked difference with regard to parental approval. 
Among the “failure” group, parental disapproval was 
seventy-two percent on the part of the wife's parents, 
only twelve percent on the part of the husband's parents. 

There is only slight difference in replies to all questions 
regarding the effects of the course. About t.e same per- 
centage in all groups felt themselves “much better pre- 
pared,” “better prepared,” and “about as well prepared” 
for marriage as a result of taking the course. A similar 
observation was made with regard to comparison with 
other courses. There is some correlation between grades 
received while taking the course and relative success or 
failure in marriage, the greater number of high grades 
being found in the “successful” and “very successful” 


groups. 


Education for Marriage in High School 
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school can make to better marriages and more ade- 
quate families is a minimum essential. This effort can 
be supported by Parent-Teachers Associations, or by 
other appropriate groups in the community. 
Whenever feasible the community program should 
be expanded to include parent education designed to 
help parents with their own children more effectively, 
and to achieve a satisfactory marital adjustment. 
While some may not regard the schools as the proper 
institution to assume this responsibility, and some 
schools may find such an expansion program impos- 


sible, they can stimulate action. They are in a 
particularly strategic situation to demonstrate the 
need and value of such education. 

15. The provision of adequate educational opportunities 
in marriage and family life must be recognized as a 
joint responsibility of various community institutions. 
It is particularly the responsibility of the home, school 
and church. These three institutions should join 
forces to eliminate conditions inimical to satisfactory 
marriage and family life, and to provide a well- 
balanced, constructive educational program. 


Children of College Graduates 


In June, the Population Reference Bureau released a report upon a 
survey of colleges and universities concerned with average number of 
children by reporting graduates of the classes of 1924 and 1939. The 
average number reported vary widely. For example the average num- 
ber of children of graduates of 1924 of the University of Oregon is 1.32 
and of the Utah State Agricultural College 2.74. The women graduates 
of the same year report varying average number of children: Presby- 
terian College, South Carolina .68 and Heidelberg University, Ohio, 
2.06. The total number of colleges included in 1924 were 106 for men 


and 112 for women with 6,845 and 6,107 graduates reporting respec- 
tively. The average number of children reported for graduates of all 
institutions was 1.77 for men and 1.26 for women. For 1939 graduates 
whose families are not yet complete, the similar figures are 136 and 133 
reporting for men and women giving averages of 1.37 and 1.11 for a 
total of 12,470 men and 10,091 women. The data need to be interpreted 
in light of the fact that many graduates did not respond. For copies of 
the survey write to Population Reference Bureau, 1507 M Street, 
N.W., Washington 5, D. C. 
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1949 ANNUAL CONFERENCE—PRELIMINARY PROGRAM 


December 28, 29, 30, 31, 1949, Park Sheraton Hotel, New York City 
Presented with the Active Cooperation of the Tri-State Council on 
Family Relations, i Affliate of the 
NATIONAL COUNCIL ON FAMILY RELATIONS 
1126 East 59th Street, Chicago 37, Ill. 

Theme: The Unique Contribution of the Various Professions 
to Family Life 


WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 28 
nee p.M.—Joint dinner session with American Sociologi- 
cal Society, Hotel New Yorker, New York City 
Chairman—Ernest W. Burgess, University of Chicago 
Presidential Addresses 
an Osborne, president, National Council on Family 
tions 
Talcott Parsons, president, American Sociological Society 
Dinner Ticket $4.70 inclusive. Reservations must be made in 
advance. Mail check now or not later than Dec. 18 to: 
National Council on Family Relations 
1126 East s9th Street, Chicago 37, Illinois 


THURSDAY, DECEMBER 29 
9:00 a.M.—Registration, Park Sheraton Hotel, New York City 
9:45 A.M.—Opening General Session 
Welcome—David Fulcomer, Drew University, president, Tri-State 
Council on Family Relations 
Presidential Greetings—Ernest G. Osborne, Teachers’ College, presi- 
dent, National Council on Family Relations 
Roll Call of State and Regional Council Representatives— 
Gladys 0 Chapel Hill, coordinator, State and Regional 


Counci 
Evelyn Millis ‘Duvall, consultant 
11:00 A.M.—Keynote Session 
Chairman—Muriel W. Brown, U.S. Office of Education, vice-presi- 


dent 
Conference Keynote tag Family Living; Services 
Family Living—Some Obvious 
Earl Lomon Koos, University of Dad program chairman 
1:30 P.M.—National Committees, First Session (detailed plans 
in final program) 
1) Education for Marriage and Family Li in the Colleges 
Judson T. Landis, Michigan State College, chairman 


2) Education for and Family Living in the Community 
William Smith, Pennsylvania State chairman 
3) Marriage and Family Law 
Harriet Pilpel, practicing attorney, New York, chairman 
4) Mass Media 
Stella Appelbaum, Philadelphia, chairman 


5) Teacher Education 
Benjamin F. Timmons, University of Illinois, chairman 


3:30 Committees (second sections), First 
6) vam Basis of the Family 


Helen Cannon, Cornell University, chairman 
7) Education for and — in the Schools 
Lester * — Oregon State chairman 
Marriage a 
. John F. Cuber, Ohio State University, chairman 
Marriage and Family Research 
Meyer Nimkoff, Bucknell University, chairman 
10) Parent 
11) — and the Family 


Rabbi Stanley Brav, Cincinnati, chairman 


FRIDAY, DECEMBER 30 
9: ple a Committees, Second Session (first sec- 
I-§ 
Detailed program plane of all ve committees appear in Gnal program 


10:15 a.m.—General Session 
Disciplines in Human Be- 


General Theme—Contributions of the 
b™ havior of Family Life Education and Family Living 
Chairman—Enmily Hartshorne M 

delphia (invited) 


ludd, Marriage Council of Phila- 


—John Si i, Yale University 

iby, New York University (invited) 
Home Economics—Dora S. Lewis, Hunter College 

Law—Jacob Zukerman, National Desertion Bureau 
Berges Bakwin, M.D., pediatrician, New York City 
Public Health—Leona Baumgartner, Federal Security Agency 


1:00 p.M.—Annual Conference Luncheon—Park Sheraton 
Hotel, New York City 

Chairman—Rt. Rev. Msgr. John O'Grady, National Conference of 
Catholic Charities (invited) 

Religion’s Contribution to Family Life—The Rev. Otis Rice, St. 
Luke's Hospital 

Psychiatry’s Contribution to Family Life—O. Spurgeon English, 
M.D., Temple University 

Social Work's Contribution to Family Life—Frank Hertel, Family 
Service Association of America (invited) 


3:30 P.M.—Executive Session 
Ernest G. Osborne, president, presiding 
Policies, plans, and projects of the National Council on Family Rela- 
tions discussed and formulated by members of: 
Executive Committee 
Board of Directors 


3:30 P.M.—Review showings of films and special interest trips 
to be arranged 
8:00 p.m.—National Committees Open House 


Each national committee presents at this time a 

its interests, projects, and 

membership of the Counci giving fet alle- 
giance tosome other committee, : haves real interest in fa 
ing themselves with others of the national committezs. To 
implement this feature, each national committee is selecting 
from its core membership those who will remain ‘tat home” in 
the committee room to those who wish to visit. 


SATURDAY, DECEMBER 31 
9:00 a.m.—National Committees, Second Session (second 
sections 6-11) 
Detailed plans of all six committees appear in final program 
11:00 A.M.—Final General Session and Business Meeting 
Nadina Kavinoky, M.D., Los Angeles, vice-president, presiding 


ited 
M. Moore, Hogg Foundation, Texas 
Annual Report—Evelyn Millis Duvall, consultant 
Treasurer's Max Rheinstein, treasurer 


Recommendations of the Executive Session—Lena Levine, M.D., 
secretary 
Report of the Nominating Committee—Ernest W. Burgess, 
chairman 
1:00 p.M.— Adjournment 
Chairman of Conference Committees 


Deed Pulcomer, Tri-State Co- 


Operation Frances ‘Ullman’ Dis- 
Gladys Romanoff, Local Arrange- play 
ments Esther Lloyd Jones, Hospitality 
Richard Stewart, Special Interest Trips 


$3.00 for all members of the National Council on Family Relations 


$5.00 for all non-mem 
$1.00 for any single session 


Room Reservations 
Reserve room directly with the Park Sheraton Hotel, 56th Street 
are attending the Ann the National Council 
——95.55, 35, 35 five 
Double Roome—$8.8y, $5.45, 3.85, five percent 
Suites —$10.85-$12.85 room tax) 
Further inquiries and information requests should be addressed to 
National Council on Family Relations, 1126 East s9th Street, Chicago 
37, Illinois 


News and Notes 


National Committees 


National Committee for Education for Marriage and 
Family Living at the College Level.—Under the direction 
of Henry Bowman of Stephens College, a census of college 
courses in marriage and family life has recently been 
completed. The report of this survey which was jointly 
sponsored by the National Council on Family Relations 
and the American Social Hygiene Association, will appear 
in the December 1949 issue of the Journal of Social 
Hygiene. Preprints are available at this writing. 


National Committee for Education in Marriage and 
Family Lving in the Schools—An 18 page mimeographed 
report of the conference on Family Life Education in the 
Schools jointly sponsored by this committee of the Na- 
tional Council on Family Relations, and the University of 
Illinois, held at Navy Pier, Chicago, March 25, 1949, is 
now available through the office of J. Lloyd Trump, Col- 
lege of Education, University of Illinois. This report 
includes outlines of addresses given by Dr. Fritz Redl at 
the Conference, as well as reports of group discussions of 
such areas as, “Family Life Education in the Elementary 
Schools,” “Initiating Programs of Education for Marriage 
and Family Living in Schools,” “Development and 
. Utilization of Community Relations and Community 
Resources,” “Planning the Curriculum” and “Individual 
Counseling in Family Life Education.” 

Dr. Lester Kirkendall, chairman of this committee, now 
may be addressed at Oregon State College, Corvallis, 


Oregon. 


National Committee on Marriage and Family Law.— 
The National Council on Family Relations is pleased to 
announce the reformation of its National Committee on 
Marriage and Family Law under the chairmanship of Mrs. 
Harriet F. Pilpel, New York attorney, active in the field 
of marriage and family law. The other distinguished 
members of the committee are: Mrs. Harriet Daggett of 
the Law School of Louisiana State University; Judge 
Fred Alexander of the Court of Common Pleas, Toledo, 
Ohio; Reginald Heber-Smith, attorney, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts; Judge Clayton W. Rose of the Court of Do- 
mestic Relations, Columbus, Ohio; Professor Max Rhein- 
stein of the Law School of the University of Chicago. 
Other leaders in the field are being invited to join the 
committee. 

This committee will meet a long felt need. Workers in 
the field of marriage and the family are increasingly aware 
of the impact of the law upon their work and, conversely, 
of their work upon the law. Members of the National 


Council on Family Relations are urged to refer to this 
committee, 

(1) their questions regarding legal problems implicit in 

their work; and 

(2) recent legal developments affecting marriage and 

the family which have come to their attention and 
which other workers in the field should know 
about. 

The committee in turn through the pages of Mar- 
RIAGE AND Famity Livine will discuss typical inquiries 
received from the membership and will apprise them 
of pertinent legal developments. Eventually, the plan 
is to prepare for those professionally concerned with mar- 
riage and the family, a manual on the legal implications of 
their activities. 

The committee has in mind a two-way flow. Scholars 
in the field of marriage and family living need education in 
law; conversely, the legal profession is badly in need of 
education in the social science aspects of marriage and the 
family. Efforts will be made to establish a closer relation- 
ship between the two professions. 

One of the first steps in this over-all program is a joint 
session with the National Committee on Marriage and 
Family Counseling at the forthcoming Annual Confer- 
ence in December. At this session, members of the com- 
mittee will constitute a panel of legal experts who will 
answer questions concerning the legal aspects of marriage 
counseling. The committee will welcome suggestions for 
making this session of maximum usefulness to those who 
attend. 

Suggestions for this joint session as well as inquiries 
pertinent to the legal aspects of marriage and family living 
may be sent to Mrs. Harriet F. Pilpel, 285 Madison 
Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


National Committee for Parent Education.—Under the 
chairmanship of Sidonie M. Gruenberg, this committee 
will conduct sessions at the forthcoming Annual Con- 
ference in December as a part of the National Council on 
Family Relations. 


National Membership Committee —Dr. Mattie Lloyd 
Wooten of Denton, Texas, chairman, National Member- 
ship Committee of the National Council on Family Rela- 
tions, announces the following members of her com- 
mittee: Mrs. H. C. Breckinridge, 317 Shops Bldg., Des 
Moines, Iowa; Miss Margaret Browder, 202 War 
Memorial Bldg., Nashville, Tennessee; Mrs. Elba Crum, 
Seattle Public Schools, 810 Dexter Avenue, Seattle 9, 
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Washington; Reverend J. T. Greene, Battleboro, North 
Carolina; Mrs. Julia Harrison, 110 South 8th Street, 
Boise, Idaho; Mrs. Eloise T. Johnson, Texas A and M 
College, College Station, Texas; Dr. Elta Majors, Box 
293, Auburn, Alabama; Dr. Verne Mantle, 1930 Wilshire 
Blvd., Los Angeles 5, California; Professor Marion B. 
Smith, Louisiana State University, Baton Rouge, Louisi- 
ana; and Mrs. Elwood Street, 304 Buena Vista Blvd., 
Bridgeport, Connecticut. 


The aim of this committee is to have at least one active 
committee member in each state whose responsibility it 
will be to augment the membership of the National 
Council by securing new members within the state, and 
seeing that all pertinent conferences, institutes, and pro- 
grams in the area have facilities for interpreting the 
National Council and its membership to participants. 
Suggestions for active leaders in the states in which there 
is not yet a member of the committee named, should be 
sent to Dr. Mattie L. Wooten, Texas State College for 
Women, Denton, Texas. 


Regional and State Councils and 
Conferences 


Southern Council on Family Relations.—Announces 
the dates for the Southern Council 1950 meetings at 
Sophie Newcomb College, New Orleans, Louisiana, as 
March 17 and 18, 1950, from 9:00 a.m. Friday through 
4:00 p.m. Saturday. 

A digest of the proceedings of the 1949 meetings may 
be secured from Miss Elizabeth S. Carmichael, secretary, 
Box 2787, University, Alabama. 


Tri-State Council on Family Relations—Held its 
Annual Meeting October 15. The topic was “Marriage 
Counseling.” 

On November 15 the TriState Council will be ad- 
dressed by Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt on “The Human 
Rights Document and Its Relation to Family Living” at 
8:45 P. M. in the Little Theater at Hunter College. 


Arkansas Council on Family Relations.—A leadership 
training institute organized by the Arkansas Council on 
Family Relations was held in Little Rock, Arkansas in 
the Spring, under the direction of Samuel T. Robbins who 
worked with students, teachers, social workers and 
community leaders over a period of three weeks. The 
program is being continued this autumn, October 17- 
November 5, under the same leadership, working in the 
schools in the mornings in demonstration programs of 
family life education with young people, and in the after- 
noons and evenings with adult leaders. 


Indiana Council on Family Relations.—New state 
officers elected at the conference held in Bloomington, 
June 24 and 25, 1949, are: president, Wilmer Tolle, South 
Bend; vice president, Professor Paul Thomas, DePauw 
University, Greencastle, and secretary-treasurer, Ruth 
Alice Zook, R.N., Gilson County Public Health Service, 
Princeton. 


Iowa Council on Family Relations.—Officers elected 
for the year 1949-1950 are: president, Rev. H. Lee Jacobs, 
Pastor, First Congregational Church, Fort Dodge; 1st 
vice president, Mrs. H. C. Breckinridge, president, Iowa 
Parent Teachers Association, Charles City; 2nd vice 
president, Dr. C. H. Becker, president, Wartburg College, 
Waverly; 3rd vice president, Dr. Ralph H. Ojemann, 
director, Child Welfare Research Station, Iowa City; 
recording secretary-treasurer, Miss Glenda Mabrey, 
visiting teacher, Waterloo Schools, Waterloo; Members- 
at-large of the Executive Committee, Reverend Virgil 
Foster, Grinnell, Dr. Lydia Swanson, Ames, and Dr. 
Lenard Murray, Des Moines. Carl F. Reuss, Dean of the 
Faculty, Wartburg College has been appointed executive 
secretary, replacing Reuben Hill who has left the state. 


Michigan Council on Family Relations —A leadership 
conference is being held at St. Mary's Lake, M.E.A. 
Camp, Battle Creek, on Friday and Saturday, November 
4and §, 1949, under the auspices of the Michigan Council 
on Family Relations. Parents, community leaders, 
teachers, and clergymen will attend this two-day work- 
shop designed to study how to effect better family rela- 
tions in Michigan. Study groups are being held in the 
following areas: Community, Rev. Donald Schroeder, 
Clara Elizabeth Fund; High School, Dr. Esther McGinnis, 
Merrill Palmer School; Elementary Schools, Roy Rob'n- 
son, supt. of schools, Ferndale; and College Professor 
Judson T. Landis, Michigan State College. A demonstra- 
tion of reproduction education will be given under the 
leadership of David B. Treat, director, Clara Elizabeth 
Fund, with parents and children (aged 9, 10, and 11 
years) participating. Addresses by Virgil Rogers, supt. of 
schools, Battle Creek, Henry Brandt, Merrill Palmer 
Schools, Detroit, and Mrs. Marjorie Cosgrove, teacher in 
the Highland Park Public Schools; as well as recreation 
under the direction of LeRoy Sparks of Battle Creek, are 
essential parts of the program. 

The Executive Committee of the Michigan Council 
will meet at 2:00 p.m. Nov. 4, just preceding the Work- 
shop. Further details of the program may be secured from 
David Treat, president, or Elizabeth Stevensen, secretary, 
Michigan Council on Family Relations. 


Ohio Council on Family Relations.—The Executive 
Committee met on October 19, 1949, to discuss plans for 
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the coming year which include the appointment of work- 
ing committees paralleling those functioning at the 
national level, and a joint conference in the Spring with 
the Ohio Mental Hygiene Society. A. R. Mangus of 
Ohio State University is the newly elected president of 
the Ohio Council on Family Relations. 


Oklahoma Council on Family Relations —vVirginia 
Messenger, president, announces the availability for pro- 
fessional leaders of an eight page mimeographed report of 
the conference to organize the Oklahoma Council on 
Family Relations held in Stillwater, April 29, 30, 1949. A 
constitution for the state council is being developed along 
with plans for the coming season. 


Pennsylvania Conference on Family Relations.—Held 
its Annual Meeting October 21 and 22 at State College, 
Pennsylvania. The theme and purpose of the meeting was 
' the development of effective programs by community 
leaders and others who perceived that preparation for 
marriage and family living is an integral part of school, 
home and community education. Speakers included: 
Bruce V. Moore, president, Pennsylvania State Council; 
Raymond H. White, School District of Abington Town- 
ship; Jo Hays, School District of State College; Mrs. 
Russell L. Foster, Schuylkill County Federation of 
Women's Clubs; Mrs. Frances Wilkins, Montgomery 
County Federation of Women’s Clubs; Abraham Stone, 
M. D., American Association of Marriage Counselors; O. 
Spurgeon English, M. D., Temple University; and the 
following, all of Pennsylvania State College, Mrs. Jessie 
Bernard, Arthur F. Davis, Hugh M. Davison, Herbert 
R. Glenn, William M. Smith, M. R. Trabue, Clifford R. 
Adams, Rose Cologne (secretary, Pennsylvania State 
Council), and Garry C. Myers (treasurer, Pennsylvania 
State Council). 


Southern California Council on Family Relations.— 
Ralph Eckert, president announces a meeting held on 
October 15, 1949 on New Approaches in Family Life 
Education from kindergarden through college, in which 
teachers participating in the U.C.L.A. Workshop, Sum- 
mer 1949, under the direction of Dr. Eckert, and under 
the leadership of the director and Professor Paul Landis, 
Dr. Nadina Kavinoky, and Professor David Eitzen, will 
function. The program included a demonstration clinic 
by selected teachers and students. 

On December 3, 1949, the Council is holding a meeting 
demonstrating methods of Group Dynamics in Working 
with Parents, under the direction of Paul Sheats. The 
meeting starts at 9:30 a.m. at the Los Angeles County 
Medical Building. 


Virginia Council on Family Relations —The Virginia 


Council has taken out memberships in the National 
Council on Family Relations for each of the twenty-six 
colleges in the state. The purpose of this unique service 
is to stimulate interest throughout the state as well as to 
strengthen the family life movement and increase the 
circulation of the journal, MARRIAGE AND FAMILY 
Livine. 


Meetings and Events 


American Association of Marriage Counselors.—After- 
noon, dinner and evening sessions at the Park Sheraton 
Hotel, New York City, are being held on the eve of the 
opening of the Annual Conference of the National Coun- 
cil on Family Relations. Except for the business session, 
the meetings will be clinical and open to the membership 
of the American Association of Marriage Counselors and 
others on invitation. Details may be secured from the 
new headquarters office at 270 Park Avenue, New York 
City, Att: Miss Frances Dow, assistant to the secretary. 


Association for Family Living.—Presents at its annual 
fall conference, James Clark Moloney, M.D., president 
of Detroit's Cornelian Corner, and president of the 
Michigan Society of Neurology. 


Child Study Association of America.—Announces its 
Annual Conference for February 27, 1950 at the Hotel 
Statler, New York City, on “Children in Our High- 
Pressure World” with Bishop Oxnam, Dr. Leona Baum- 
gartner, and others participating. Details of study groups 
and lectures through the year may be secured from the 
new headquarters, 132 East 74th Street, New York a1, 
N. Y. 


Christian Family Life Regional Conferences.—Six re- 
gional coaching conferences on Christian family life were 
held early in 1949 in Atlanta, Salt Lake City, Dallas, 
Kansas City, Chicago and New York. A report of these 
leadership training programs is available from the division 
of the Local Church Board of Education, The Methodist 
Church, P.O. Box 871, Nashville 2, Tennessee. 


Cooperators Adopt a Family Living Program.—Dele- 
gates to the 29th Annual International Convention of 
Cooperator and Cooperative Clubs at Cincinnati adopted 
a program to furnish “information about family living” to 
Mr. and Mrs. Citizen. The new program was developed 
by Dr. Charles Rominger of Bethlehem, Pennsylvania; 
Mr. Mark S. Patton of Tulsa, Oklahoma; and Mr. 
George A. Bray of Winnetka, Illinois. Dr. Ernest Burgess, 
chairman of the Sociology Department at the University 
of Chicago, served in an advisory capacity to the com- 
mittee. These civic service clubs are located in 117 com- 
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munities from Windsor, Canada on the north, Corpus 
Christi, Texas on the south and from Richmond, Vir- 
ginia to Los Angeles, California. 

Commenting on the new program, international presi- 
dent, George A. Bray stated: 

“We all know that the best family is the cradle of initia- 
tive and the foundation of good citizenship. Although 
much valuable information is available about the forma- 
tion and the function of the family as well as the dis- 
turbances that affect family relationships and the solution 
of these problems, most of it is known only to small 
groups and to social scientists. The average family quite 
often meets its problems by trial and error. Most families 
yearn for helpful information and assistance. 

“Our faith in the effectiveness of the family and its 
ability to meet its problems is occasionally misplaced. The 
new social order has changed many of the factors in- 
fluencing family development. In many instances these 
changes have occurred unnoticed. We have drifted along 
hoping that parents could and would solve the problem. 
Many have done so but some have failed. Family failure 
is one of the causes of delinquency and dependency. 

“Cooperators can do something to help the family 
through radio programs, parent teachers’ meetings, public 
meetings for parents of pre-school children as well as 
through the medium of periodicals and newspapers.” 


Denver Family Life Education Institute-—Beginning 
June 21 and continuing through July 20, the institute 
featured as leaders Mary Fisher Langmuir of Vassar, Ruth 
Underhill of the University of Denver, and others. This 
institute was in connection with the Family Life Educa- 
tion Workshop at the University staffed by Dr. and Mrs. 
Eugene Link and Helen Burnham. 


Indiana Older Girls’ Conference.—The State Y.M.C.A. 
of Indiana in cooperation with the State Sunshine Society 
and the Y-Teens of Indiana held an Older Girls’ Con- 
ferénce at Camp Tecumseh, Delphi, Indiana on October 
1 and 2, 1949 at which family relationships and boy-girl 
relationships were major emphases. Evelyn Millis Duvall 
served as resource leader. 


Kent Family Living Workshop.—Teachers, nurses and 
school administrators attended the one week workshop at 
Kent State University, Kent, Ohio in late June, 1949. 
Among the consultants were: Samuel T. Robbins of 
Warren, Pennsylvania; Gilbert Appelhof of Berea, Ohio; 
Gertrude Hendricks of Youngstown, Ohio; and Olive 
Woodruff, Dwight Arnold, Edna Oswalt, all of Kent 
State University. 


Lexington, Kentucky Family Living Workshop.—Teach- 
ers of the Lexington Schools participated in a Family 


Living Workshop June 27—-August 5, 1949, to develop 
techniques of integrating family life education into the 
learning experiences of pupils, grades 1-12, reports Samuel 
T. Robbins, consultant. 


Menninger Foundation Stresses the Family.—The 
Eighth Annual Meeting of the Menninger Foundation, 
held in Topeka, Kansas, on October 4, 1949, was on the 
theme, “The Role of the Family in Mental Health” with 
Governor Luther Youngdahl, Lillian Gilbreth, O. 
Spurgeon English, and Doctors Karl and William Men- 
ninger as speakers. 


National Mental Health Program.—The September 
1949 Progress Report notes that cash appropriations for 
carrying out the Federal Government's part in the Na- 
tional Mental Program during 1950 total $7,990,500. In 
addition, Congress has granted authority of $2,150,000 
so that support of certain research and training grants 
can be assured beyond the current year. Grants-in-aid 
to states total $3,550,000. The annual report lists research 
training and community services as the first three of its 
activities. 


Missouri Family Life Institute—The Clay-Platte Guid- 
ance Association with the sponsoring cooperation of 
twenty-four other organizations and institutions in the 
two counties, held the Third Annual Institute on Sep- 
tember 27 and 28, 1949 on the theme, “Building the 
American Family.” Keynote leaders for meetings held 
through the two days were A. D. Buchmueller, psy- 
chiatric social worker from St. Louis, and Evelyn Millis 
Duvall of the National Council on Family Relations. 
Some 1,500 persons attended the institute in which Mrs. 
Louis O. Nelson served as chairman, and Miss Frances 
Van Tress, program chairman. 


Ohio Child Conservation League.—Six hundred mothers 
representing child conservation leagues from across the 
state of Ohio met at The Neil House, Columbus, Ohio on 
October 6 and 7, 1949 for their 29th Annual Convention. 
Highlights of the two day sessions were; an address on 
discussion leadership by Dr. William Utterback of Ohio 
State University, a panel led by Dr. H. W. Nisonger on 
“Building Today’s Homes,” a banquet address by Evelyn 
Millis Duvall on ““Who Is a Good Parent Today?” and an 
address by Dr. Francis G. Ensley on “Religion Is a Family 
Affair.” Mrs. Charles E. Busch was general chairman, 
Mrs. W. Andrew Martin, program chairman. 


Ohio Mental Hygiene Association—Evelyn Millis 
Duvall of the National Council on Family Relations was 
the luncheon speaker for the one day Annual Meeting of 
the Ohio Mental Hygiene Association in Columbus, Ohio 
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New Publications and 
Teaching Aids 


Catalogue of Mental Health Pamphlets and Re- 
prints.—A 60 page mimeographed listing including 
sections on child development, sex education, 
marriage, the family, etc., is available through the 
Federal Security Agency, Public Health Service, 
Washington 25, D.C. 


Cleveland Health Museum.—A report of Work- 
shop on Mental Hygiene, including a reading list, 
and sources of films, is now available from the Cleve- 
land Health Museum, 8911 Euclid Avenue, Cleve- 
land 6, Ohio for 25 cents in coin. A catalogue of 
the well-known Dickinson models, slides, and pic- 
tures is available from the same address on request. 


Family Closeup Broadcasts.—The Family Serv- 
ice Association of America is presenting a weekly 
series of true dramatized case stories of family ten- 
sions for thirteen weeks beginning Sunday, Sep- 
tember 11, 1949, on ABC network, Sunday after- 
noons 5 to §:30 EST, 4 to 4:30 CST, 6:30 to 7 P.M. 
MST, 5:30 to6 p.m. PST. 


Family Life Education: A Suggested Program.— 
Is the title of a provocative folder by Dr. Ralph G. 
Eckert, consultant in Parent Education, Bureau of 
Adult Education, California State Department o 
Education, which outlines what can be done at the 
various levels of development through many types 
of program in a life-long process of education for 
family living. 


Family Life Materials —An annotated listing of 
more than 500 books, pamphlets, periodicals, films, 
film strips and a glossary helpful in family life educa- 
tion, prepared under the direction of Evelyn Millis 
Duvall, by a class in Methods and Materials in 
Family Life Education at Syracuse University, 
Summer Term, 1949 is available through Syracuse 
University Press, Syracuse, New York for 75 cents. 


It’s Your Life Broadcasts.—A new tape-recorded 
documentary produced by the Chicago Industrial 
- Health Assn., 123 West Madison Street, Chicago, 
Illinois, has several offerings of interest to family 
life educators such as, “Having Her Baby at Home,” 
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on October 6, 1949. Mrs. Marion S. Wells, executive 
secretary of the Association reports plans developing for 
a joint Spring Conference with the Ohio Council on 
Family Relations. 


Russell Sage Foundation Moves.—The Russell Sage 
Foundation is now at 505 Park Avenue, New York 22, 
N. Y. The Library has been discontinued and the collec- 
tion divided. 


San Diego Family Fair—A full report of this First 
Family Fair appears in the Summer, 1949 COORDINA- 
TOR, 405 Civic Center, San Diego. Attendance esti- 
mated 10,000 taking advantage of exhibits and displays, 
free refreshments, music, family records display, fashion 
show, and four simultaneous conferences under the 
leadership of persons like Katharine W. Taylor, David 
Milne, and Frank Lowe. 


San Francisco State College Workshop—A Family 
Life, Health and Social Relations Workshop was held 
Summer, 1949 under the direction of Katharine W. Taylor, 
Adolph G. Stoll, and Frances §. Miller. 


Toledo Community Conference.-—The Toledo Council 
of Parent-Teacher Associations, the Toledo Council of 
Social Agencies, and the Family Life Education Program 
of the Toledo Public Schools offered a conference on “Your 
Family and Mine,” on September 21 and 22, 1949. Leader- 
ship included: Leonard Mayo, Esther McGinnis, Herschel 
Nisonger, Luther Woodward, and Amalie Nelson. The 
program was built around “The Cycle of Family Life™ 
emphasis with sections meeting on the various phases of 
the family life cycle. 

An evening lecture-discussion series for parents on 
“Enjoy Your Children” will be led by personnel from 
the Family Life Education Program, Ruth Rustad, co- 
ordinator, under the auspices of the Toledo Council of 
Parent-Teacher Associations through the Fall, 1949. 


University of Illinois Y.M.C.A. Program.—Sylvanus 
M. Duvall is delivering a series of lectures under the 
auspices of the Family Living Committee of the Y.M.C.A. 
of the University of illinois, through the Autumn, 1949 
on such topics as, “Rating and Dating,” “How Do You 
Know It’s Love?” “A Successful Engagement Period,” 
“Sex Standards for the Unmarried,” and “What Makes 
for Success in Marriage?” Lester A. Kirkendall, recent 
coordinator of the program in education for marriage and 
family living with the University of Illinois Y.M.C.A. is 
now teaching at Oregon State College, Corvallis, Oregon. 


University of Oklahoma Radio Program.—The Family 
Life Radio Forum under the direction of Dr. Alice 
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Sowers, of the Family Life Institute offers weekly broad- 
casts on pertinent topics for parents. Printed folders list- 
ing topics and questions serve as a guide for listening and 
discussion. 


Visiting Nurse and Tuberculosis Association.—Since 
1940, the Family Life Committee of the Visiting Nurse 
and Tuberculosis Association of Elmira, New York has 
been carrying on a family life education program through 
public meetings addressed by suitable speakers, films, 
books and other source materials made available, training 
leaders to work with small discussion groups, and refer- 
ring problems to proper sources of counsel. A mimeo 
graphed summary of this program is available through 
Neva Bernier, health educator, Visiting Nurse and 
Tuberculosis Association of Chemung County, 115 
East Church Street, Elmira, New York. 


Wartburg College. —The Proceedings of the Workshop 
for Teachers of Marriage and the Family in midwestern 
Lutheran Colleges, June 13-15, have now been published 
in mimeographed form and will be sent to persons desiring 
them as long as the supply lasts. It contains an analysis of 
objectives of the course, importance of wholesome at- 
titudes, review of textbooks available, supplementary 
readings, bibliography, visiting speakers, audio-visual 
aids, other aids, treatment of possibly controversial 
issues, possible course outline, evaluation of student 
progress and status of the course in the total college 
situation. Inquiries should be addressed to Wartburg 
College, Waverly, Iowa. 


White House Conference on Children and Youth—A 
National Committee of fifty-two citizens has been ap- 
pointed by President Truman, under the chairmanship 
of Federal Security Administrator Oscar R. Ewing, to 
give direction to the Midcentury White House Con- 
ference to be held the week of December 3, 1950. Among 
the objectives of the conference are: “To focus attention 
on our concern for children and youth in a world in which 
spiritual values, democratic practice, and the dignity and 
worth of the individual are of first importance; bring to 
gether, in usable form, our present knowledge about the 
status of children, their physical, mental, emotional, and 
moral development; and identify areas in which further 
knowledge is needed; point up needs of parents... ; 
size up present services for children and youth; map the 
direction in which services should develop . . . ; develop 
ideas for more effective teamwork. . . . 


Personal Notes 


Dr. -E. Theodore Bauer is now with Morningside 
College, Sioux City, Iowa. 


(Continued from previous page) 


“Mental Illness,” and “Not the Birds and the Bees, 
but People.” Details of the recordings and their 
distribution may be obtained from the above ad- 
dress. 


THE HEARTHSTONE.—A magazine for the 
Christian Home is being published monthly be- 
ginning in October 1949 by the Christian Board 
of Publication, in cooperation with the Northern 
Baptist Convention. Editorial offices are at 2700 
Pine Blvd., St. Louis 3, Missouri. 


Marriage in Distress Recording —MARRIAGE 
IN DISTRESS, the NBC documentary on the im- 
pact of social change on marriage and family life is 
now available for loan for postage costs only 
through the Office of Education, FSA, Washington 
25, D. C., Att: Gertrude Broderick. There are two 
records, 16 inch, 33$ rpm. 


Social Agency Studies Available—Family and 
Children’s Service, 93'7 Willow Street, Lebanon, 
Pennsylvania, announces the availability of new 
mimeographed materials on: “Client-Centered 
Counseling Illustrated,” “Counseling with Parents 
in Behalf of Children,” “Sixteen Family Cases,” 
and, “Strangers in Our Midst—A Study of 300 
Transients.” All available on request of professional 
persons. 


Theatre Wing Skit—UNIVERSAL HECKLER 
(Anxiety) is a skit produced for educational pur- 
poses by the Theatre Wing, New York City. Re- 
ports are that it is particularly helpful in stimulating 
discussion and increasing insight. 


United Nation Folder—Our Family and the 
United Nations, a simple folder on ways in which 
United Nations may be implemented in family 
living is available through the Division of Christian 
Education, Congregational Christian Churches, 19 
South LaSalle Street, Chicago 3, Illinois at 2 cents 
a copy, 100 copies, $1.50. 


Dr. Leona Baumgartner is the new associate chief of 
the Children’s Bureau. 


Dorothea Beach is teaching at Larson College, New 
Haven, Connecticut. Until recently she was associated 
with Bradford Junior College, Bradford, Massachusetts. 
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T. Ruth Brett, is leaving Tuskegee and is working in 
Youth Centers in Germany beginning September, 1949. 


Margaret Brooks is now teaching in the Department of 
Child Development and Family Relations, Extension 
Division, New York State College of Home Economics, 
Ithaca, New York. 


George A. Douglas, recently of Alabama College, 
Montevallo, Ala., and president of the Southern Council 
on Family Relations, is now teaching in Davidson College, 
Davidson, North Carolina. 


Wayne T. Gray recently of DePauw University is now 
at Mount Pleasant, Iowa. 


J. T. Greene, pastor, Battleboro Methodist Church, 
Battleboro, N. C. conducted eleven 5-day marriage and 
family life institutes in North Carolina communities dur- 
ing the current year. 


Marrietta Henderson recently returned from Brazil has 
taken the position of coordinator, Family Life Education 
Program in the Asheville City Schools, Asheville, North 
Carolina, a position left open by Mildred Morgan's 
going to Tallahassee where she is in the Home and Family 
Life Department of the Florida State University. Miss 
Henderson has a Master's degree from Cornell and did 
family life education work before going into foreign 
service in Europe and South America. 


Gladys Jenkins terminates her relationship with the 
Association for Family Living when she moves to Wash- 
ington, D. C. in February 1950. 


Gertrude Laws recently retired from‘her active work 
in Parent Education in California has moved to a farm 
in the Ozarks, address, Hollister, Missouri. 


Stephen W. Mamchur, in charge of the marriage and 
family course at Wayne University, has been appointed 


director of the Family Counseling Division of Relations 
Development Corporation, a national professional coun- 
seling organization. 


Robert T. McMillan is now associated with the De- 
partment of Economics, Alabama Polytechnic Institute, 
Auburn, Alabama. 


Bessie McNiel formerly of the Division of Home 
Economics, University of California, is now with Phoenix 
College, Phoenix, Arizona. 


Mildred E. Mitchell until recently at Kansas State 
Teachers College, now teaches a course in The Family at 
the State Teachers College, River Falls, Wisconsin, where 
she is Dean of Women. 


M. F. Ashley Montagu, formerly of Hahnemann 
Medical College, Philadelphia, now is at Rutgers Uni- 
versity, New Brunswick, New Jersey. 


Lee R. Steiner, consultant in personal problems, an- 
nounces the removal of her office to 158 West 81st Street, 
New York 24, New York. 


John D. Swigart, a regular contributor to the National 
Council since 1945, passed away July 2, 1949. 


Dr. Marie Pichel Warner of New York City was re- 
cently appointed as an Adjunct in Gynecology on the 
Medical Board of the Hillside Hospital in Bellerose, Long 
Island. 


Regina Westcott now serves as consultant in Family 
and Community Development in the Health Department 
of the city of Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


Raymond L. Wood is religious counselor and lecturer 
at New Jersey College for Women, Rutgers University, 
New Brunswick, New Jersey. 


American Families: The Factual Background 


The National Conference on Family Life announces the publication 
in one volume of a series of seven reports with the above title that were 
prepared under the supervision of the Inter-Agency Committee of 
Governmental Departments and Services for the Conference held in 
Washington, D. C. in May, 1948. This valuable material gives the 
most complete report on family data for this country ever published. 


It includes the following topics: 1) basic family and population statis- 
tics, 2) the family in the American economy, 3) education and American 
families, 4) family health, 5) housing for American families, 6) legal 
status of the family and 7) income maintenance and social services to 
families. Copies of this publication can be secured for $1.25 by writing 
the Superintendent of Documents, Washington, D. C. 
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Current Literature 
Book Reviews 


The Psychology of Personal Adjustment. By Fred Mc- 
Kinney. John Wiley and Sons, New York, 1949. Pp. 
752. $6.00. 

Indisputably, this is a valuable volume for all those 
whose work brings them into counseling relationships 
with middle class American adolescents and young 
adults. But this is not the limit of its use. Its reassuring, 
friendly, and direct style is free of condescension and 
lends itself to reading assignments at the secondary as well 
as the college level. 

All of the usual anxiety-producing areas of adolescent 
concern are examined and wisely evaluated on the basis 
of the author's wide experience and generous knowledge 
of pertinent research. Constructive suggestions are given 
to bring about practical, personal insights that will be the 
tools for successful middle class living. Any reasonably 
normal youngster will find it makes good common sense. 
The numerous short, illustrative case histories are so 
couched as to be free of threatening material; yet they 
objectively get at the core of every problem that young- 
sters must face up to in attaining a balanced adulthood. 

The Psychology of Personal Adjustment could well be- 
come the handbook for guidance and counseling workers. 
Its uses are many; not the least of which are the oppor- 
tunities provided to pursue special interests through use 
of the chapter bibliographies, extensive and carefully 
compiled. Only those whose work is predominantly with 
lower class fledgling adults will find the book leaves some- 
thing to be desired. However, this is not the fault of 
McKinney but rather a reflection of the dearth of sys- 
tematic knowledge about young people from this segment 
of our society. Unfortunately, most of our knowledge 
about that one-third of our population is found, by the 
academically inclined, in texts that carry a flavor of the 
abnormal. While this volume does go into the deviancies 
of our solid-citizen class, it is no substitute for clinical 


therapy for severely crippled personalities. But even 


here, it has a real place on any bibliotherapy list. 
RicHARD WorTHINGTON 
University of Chicago 


Adolescence. By C. M. Fleming. International Univer- 
sities Press, New York, 1949. Pp. 262. $4.50. 


In dealing with “Adolescence: its Social Psychology, 
with an introduction to recent findings from the fields of 
Anthropology, Physiology, Medicine, Psychometrics 
and Sociometry,” Dr. Fleming has done a masterful job 
in focusing the major insights and research findings from 


these various areas during the last decade upon the prob- 
lems of adolescent development. With a fine power for 
drawing significant generalizations, he makes many 
valuable observations. For example, “Human beings are 
both individual and social. They differ in potentialities, 
but the capacities of all can be realized to an extent which 
was formerly unknown” (p. 234). Providing the adoles- 
cent with desirable social and emotional climates, as well 
as with opportunities for intellectual and vocational de- 
velopment, is an essential function of both parents and 
teachers. Recognizing the great extent of individual varia- 
tion, every adolescent both at home and at school must 
have opportunity for making responsible contributions 
and gaining the wholesome self-esteem resulting there- 
from. It is pointed out that similar opportunities can be 
afforded young adults in industry by engineers who under- 
stand and apply the findings of social psychologists. 

Only when an individual has had adequate experience 
of being loved, of being an acceptable member of a group, 
and of success in significant activity, can he achieve that 
“blending of attitudes which characterizes the mentally 
healthy adult who is able to accept himself as both fol- 
lower and leader, teacher and learner, popular and un- 
popular, the same and different.” 

Two major emphases seem particularly significant. The 
first is that the old concept of adolescence as a period of 
inevitable difficulty arising from internal stresses, is not 
upheld by research findings. The difficulties of those who 
fall behind in their school work, rebel violently against 
adult standards, and show antisocial or delinquent 
tendencies, can no longer be attributed to the processes of 
adolescence as such, but to the failure of environment to 
provide adequately for emergent needs. 

In the old school atmosphere “problem pupils” and 
“problem teachers” exasperated one another to an un- 
necessary degree. When the adolescent who particularly 
needs to try out and assert his budding maturity is held 
continuously in a situation where he is considered weaker 
and less informed than the teacher who is supposed to 
instruct him from his superior vantage point, rebellion in 
one form or another is to be expected. — 

The second emphasis of major importance is upon the 
efficacy of the democratic group process wisely guided 
for releasing the powers and fulfilling the needs of all. It 
is pointed out in two very valuable chapters, “Group 
Membership,” and “Social Engineering in the School 
Setting” that participation in any democratic group even 
though not organized to promote mental health, such as 
discussion groups on a variety of topics, has been shown 
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to have great value for mental health. He says indeed 
“the therapeutic effects of group discussion appear likely 
to prove the most significant development in psychologi- 
cal interpretation brought to public notice by the experi- 
mental psychologists of the war” (p. 167). 

All educators and other workers concerned with the 
needs of adolescents will find this book a most valuable 
and clarifying addition to their study of adolescent de- 
velopment. 

KATHARINE WHITESIDE TAYLOR 


Long Beach City College 


Some Aspects of Hostility in Young Children. By Anne- 
liese Friedsam Korner. Grune and Stratton, New York, 
1949. Pp. ix+194. $3.50. 

In this carefully planned and executed study Anneliese 
Korner has gone over a multitudinous mass of literature 
and has skillfully adapted procedures to study hostility 
in twenty so-called “normal” children between the ages 
of four and six enrolled in the kindergarten group at the 
Bethlehem Day Nursery in New York. 

Through play sessions in which hostility was ‘pro- 
jected onto dolls and onto other materials, she gained in- 
dications of what hostile feelings and wishes the children 
carried inside themselves. Interviews with the parents, 
and schedules filled out by the teachers showed how the 
children were actually carrying their hostile feelings and 
wishes out in their day by day living. 

Since both personal and social maladjustments in adult 
life, including problems of love and marriage, may date 
back to hostile feelings in childhood, studies such as this 
assume major importance to workers in the field of family 
life. 
Particularly interesting from a methodological point 
of view in this study was the technique of presenting ten 
stories about situations common in the daily experience of 
young children. These were told and simultaneously 
dramatized with dolls representing the child’s own family, 
and were left incomplete for the child to finish. In one 
story, for instance, the experimenter portrayed the mother 
washing the child's ears. “He does not like it one bit,” 
she said, then asked the child to play out “What does he 
feel like doing when Mommy washes his ears? What does 
the little boy do?” 

Multiple qualitative and quantitative analyses were 
made of the child’s responses to the story-plays, of his 
reactions in less structured play sessions and in frustra- 
tion-producing experiments somewhat similar to those by 
Barker, Dembo and Lewin at Iowa. The material elicited 
from parents and teachers was also subjected to analysis. 
The author then divided the children into four categories: 
(1) children who showed strong hostility in both the play 
and in real life; (2) children who showed mild hostility in 
both; (3) children who showed strong hostility in the play 


situations and very little hostility in actual behavior and (4) 
children who showed mild hostility in the play situations 
and strong overt hostility in the real-life situations. She 
attempted to see in relation to these four patterns the 
various types of problem behavior which the child mani- 
fests, his general adjustment and the attitudes of rejection 
and acceptance of him which his parents evidence. And 
herein lies a major strength and a major weakness in the 
study. Keeping the four categories as a fulcrum onto 
which to fasten the various interpretations facilitates 
checking the validity and reliability and helps to hinge the 
various data to a central core. But perhaps because the 
core centers on methodology, namely on the question of 
whether hostilities are similarly expressed in projective 
and real-life situations, rather than on more dynamic 
central problems in the life of the child, it leads to con- 
fusion as to fundamental implications. 

Korner notes, for instance, that the children who are 
most strongly hostile in both play and life-behavior are 
not well adjusted, that the children who show strong 
hostility in play but not in life-behavior are either well 
adjusted or maladjusted and soon. Whether a child mani- 
fests hostility in play and in life-behavior to a similar de- 
gree is an important problem to explore, as are other com- 
parisons concerning the hostility which he fantasies and 
carries out. But, to the reviewer, it does not seem vital 
enough to be taken as a hub around which to view him. 
Vital questions such as whether a child is able to bring 
his hostility out directly toward those who engender it, 
whether he has to use substitutive, self-deceptive methods 
whether he turns his hostility in on himself as a self- 
punitive way of handling it; how these and other means of 
handling his hostility appear to help or hinder his adjust- 
ments, these are essential questions and need to be related 
to essential human relationships rather than to a metho- 
dological conceptualization. 

These questions are not formulated as such in this 
study. Much material to shed light on them is neverthe- 
less implicit. In her brief dynamic descriptions, the author 
has approached these but she has neither clarified them 
nor pursued them sufficiently for any “gestalt” to emerge. 
The fault does not lie with the data but with the fact 
that the pattern evolved represents a classification of data 
rather than a holistic view of the underlying dynamics 
producing the pattern. 

It is too bad that with the tremendous amount of work 
she did, with her really deep insight, with her extraordi- 
narily sensitive observations, that she could not have 
uncovered a more basic core in the complex web of human 
relationships on which to center her data so that it would 
have conveyed a more unified picture of the child as a 
whole. 

Nonetheless, some of the final conclusions as well as 
some of the subsidiary material found in this richly laden 
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volume are relevant to people interested in family living. 
Chief among these is the fact that the expression of 
hostility was universal in this group of presumably 
normal pre-school children. Thus parents can be reas 
sured that this is a by-product of our culture and some- 
thing that needs to be handled rather than feared. 

Interesting also is the indication that when a child is 
warmly accepted in his family, the hostility does not ap- 
pear to be as destructive to the total personality. Corporal 
punishment and strong hostility appeared to be related, 
whereas moderate discipline was associated with greater 
mildness in the child. Regressive behavior occurred in 
some children when frustration was encountered, guilt 
feelings and evasive behavior also followed, hostility did 
not have to be discharged directly following the frustrat- 
ing experience but could be stored up, as it were, and kept 
“on tap.” This last point can help us to understand how 
in more longitudinal terms a baby who is frustrated may 
turn out to be a vindictive husband or wife. 

Dorotuy W. BarucH 

Beverly Hills, California 


Child Growth and Development. By Elizabeth B. Hurlock, 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, New York, 1949. Pp. 
374. $3.50. 

Described by the author as a guidebook for young 
parents, this volume is concerned with the physical and 
the psychological phases of development and care of 
children from conception to school age. Technical 
language has been avoided and there are many interesting 
photographs to illustrate pertinent points. The book 
also contains a bibliography and brief annotations of sug- 
gested films on child care which may be used for home 
projection. 

In Part I, the author recommends psychological condi- 
tioning of family members before the baby’s birth; makes 
definite suggestions as to the material supplies needed; 
estimates medical expenses; and describes general growth 
patterns while emphasizing the wide variety of individual 
differences to be expected. Part II is a description of the 
child's growth. A strong emphasis is placed on physical 
growth although the emvtional aspects of development 
are described briefly in one chapter and language develop- 
ment in another. Feeding and clothing recommendations 
are included. Part III is a discussion of problems and 
habits. Although chapters headings and sub-headings are 
in negative terms, the author stresses a positive and de- 
velopmental approach. Part I'V deals with social growth 
and personality development. In conclusion, there is a 
list of forty questions for evaluating the child's readiness 
for school. 

Since those who work with children or who write 
about them are often in disagreement as to the relative 
importance of physical and psychological growth, it is 


probable that there will be disagreement as to the em- 
phasis and inclusion of certain material. Whereas in- 
dividual differences in the growth pattern have been de- 
scribed by the author, there are examples of positive state- 
ments to which experience has shown many exceptions. 
The value of these unqualified statements in a book for 
young parents is to be questioned. 

As an additional book on child development, this book 
has much to offer a parent in fact and in viewpoint about 
the child “as a total individual.” 

Louise LANGrorp AND Lots R. Scuutz 
Kansas State College 


Personal Adjustment in Old Age. By Ruth Shonle Cavan, 
E. W. Burgess, Robert J. Havighurst, and Herbert 
Goldhamer. Science Research Associates, Inc., 
Chicago, 1949. Pp. 204. $2.95. 

Until recently, very little attention has been given to 
the scientific study of old age. This book is a pioneer in a 
new field. It is based upon a long-range project at the 
University of Chicago involving a special survey of nearly 
three thousand elderly persons. The problem dealt with, 
in this first report, is that of personal adjustments during 
later maturity; the method, that of research. The first 
half of the book, approximately, is directed toward an 
understanding of the aging process and the various prob- 
lems involved. Later chapters deal with research tech- 
niques as applied to measurement, of adjustment in old 
age. Included in the appendix are copies of the attitude 
and activity inventories developed to test personal adjust- 
ment among elderly individuals; these are available for 
use by researchers, counselors, ar others interested in the 
problem. 

The book is full of insights. Treatment, however, is 
sketchy and lacks sufficient integration. For example, the 
conceptual framework laid out in Chapter II was little 
used throughout the remainder of the volume. Personal 
Adjustment in Old Age is not for popular reading. It is a 
valuable contribution to science, nevertheless, and will 
serve to stimulate further research within the field. Stu- 
dents of marriage and the family will be anxious to go be- 
yond the problems of personal adjustment, as presented 
here, and to study effects of the aging process upon family 
relationships. 

Harotp T. CurisTENsEN 

Purdue University 

Women in Marital Conflict. By Florence Hollis. Family 
Service Association of America, New York, 1949. Pp. 
235. $3.50. 

The study upon which this book is based was made 
originally for a doctoral dissertation at Bryn Mawr Col- 
lege. The case material was furnished by a number of 
Family Service Associations. The method is, first, a 
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formulation of certain theoretical causes of marital con- 
flict according to Freudian concepts. While Freudian 
thinking is followed the formulations are usually in com- 
mon language rather than the technical vocabulary. The 
reader, however, would need to know quite well that point 
of view in order to understand the text. 

Theories thus stated are, for the most part, very aptly 
illustrated, as a second step by case material. Occasion- 
ally one feels that the interpretation offered to fit the 
illustration into the theory is somewhat questionable. 
Eight chapters deal with familiar sources of conflict such 
as excessive dependence, rejection of femininity, interfer- 
ing relatives, economic factors, “the need to suffer,” and 
parental ties. Each offers specific and very practical com- 
ment regarding casework treatment of the difficulty in- 
volved. 

The chapter “The Relationships between Personality 
Factors and Sex Response” is probably of greatest interest 
to social hygienists. It supports the view that sexual mal- 
adjustments are commonly a symptom of other maladjust- 
ment. And “both are symptomatic of general personality 
difficulties.” “In most every case—it was found that 
satisfactory sex response coincided with a relatively ma- 
ture, non-neurotic personality and that frigidity occurred 
in women who were dependent, masochistic, masculine or 
emotionally tied to their parents.” 

The thesis of one small paragraph could be expanded 
into a book on sex education. Its point is that children 
need accurate information about sex but most of all “*pa- 
rental sanction.” “The individual must incorporate within 
his own superego—his conscience—the feeling that for 
him as an adult sex activity is good rather than bad.” 

Concluding chapters deal with treatment and plead for 
better training for case-workers in this area. Altogether 
the caseworker will find this an especially stimulating and 
helpful book. 
Roy E. Dickerson 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Marriage. By Robert A. Harper. Appleton-Century- 
Crofts, Inc., New York, 1949. Pp. xi-308. $2.'75. 
This interesting book is written for use in functional 

marriage education and fits into the practical preparation 

for marriage type of course. It starts where the student is, 
not where the teacher thinks he should be. It is built 
around the needs and interests of the student, and answers 
in simple, lucid language many of the basic questions 
which confront young people as they prepare for and move 
toward marriage. 

The distinguishing characteristics of the book are: it is 

a simply worded statement of the major facts and ideas 

about marriage, it draws upon the basic research studies 

but includes very few footnotes, it places emphasis on 


By Cyril Bibby 


HOW LIFE IS HANDED ON 


“This is a wonderful book for adolescents, to explain repro- 
ductive systems of man and beast. The style of —- wy 
and direct. Illustrations are informative and ample. The boo 
explains things as most parents wish they could.”—Journal of 
the American Medical Association 


“T have read the book by Cyril Bibby entitled ‘How Life 
Is Handed On,’ which a were kind enough to send to me. 
and find it an admirably straightforward, honest source of 
information for young people. 

“In any community where there is not some strong dis- 
approval of giving such information to young people, I should 
think it would be very well to put it into the public library, 
or perhaps even the school library. Certainly it should be in 
the hands of every mother and teacher with the responsibility 
for the younger generation.”—DorotuHy CANFIELD FISHER 


Profusely—and delightfully!—illustrated $2.00 


SEX EDUCATION: cue 


for Parents, Teachers, Youth Leaders 


“One of the best guides for parents and teachers through 
the tortuous paths of ‘question answering.’ "—News Exchange 
(of the Planned Parenthood Federation of America) 

“An honesty and sanity that is refreshing and convincing, 
and a grasp of available materials and techniques that 
richness of scholarship and experience.”—Educational 

ut 


$2.50 


EMERSON BOOKS, Inc. 
Dept. 188-F, 251 West 19th Street, New York 11 


FROM INSTITUTION 
TO COMPANIONSHIP 


The Family 


Ernest W. Burgess This widely-used text demonstrates 
ican of cae the progressive transition of the 
family from an institution to a com- 


panionship, Emphasis is upon the 
of Secicleay family as a unit of interacting 
University of people which shapes the personality 


Southern California development of its members and 
adapts itself to social change. 


815 pages $5.25 


AN INTRODUCTION 
TO THE FIELD 


Social Wor 


Herbert Stroup This new book emphasizing the 
prea aaa structure of social work is gaining 
Brooklyn College rapidly in popularity. The theoreti- 


cal discussion is supported consist- 
ently by verified case summaries. 
Major stress is on contemporary de- 
velopments, though historical per- 
spective is provided in each chapter. 

711 pages $5.00 


American Book Company 
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the reader's personal needs and interests, and it is brief 
and to the point. While the presentation of research ma- 
terials without comprehensive footnoting is a popular 
approach with many college students, it nevertheless 
leaves the scholarly student in doubt about the nature and 
source of the data presented. Because of its brevity and 
simplicity, this book is especially well-suited for use in 
quarter classes in marriage educaion. 

The major part of the book is concerned with prepara- 
tion for marriage and with marital adjustments; the last 
three chapters deal with family adjustment. It is well or- 
ganized and has a realistic approach. Provocative ques- 
tions and selected readings accompany each of the fifteen 
chapters. An annotated bibliography at the end is a valu- 
able addition. This book fills a basic need in the practical, 
realistic approach to marriage and successful family living. 

Rex A. SxipMorz 
University of Utah 


Studies of Children. Gladys Meyer, Editor. Kings 
Crown Press, New York, 1948. Pp. 176. $2.50. 


This compilation of carefully edited studies by students 
of the New York School of Social Work makes one wish 
that all parents could be as carefully selected as are foster 
and adoptive parents, and that all natural parents could 
have as thorough preparation for their major task as that 
given social workers. The degree of insight into human 
needs expressed through a variety of symbols, often non- 
verbal, genuine respect for every individual, and the care- 
ful consideration of his wishes in evolving plans for him, 
deepen appreciation of social case work as basic training 
in human relations. While written primarily for social 
workers, anyone dealing with family life education or 
service would profit by perusing this small volume. 

In every one of the sections, which include Psycho- 
logical Problems of Pre-School Children, An Experiment 
in Story-Telling, the Single Woman as a Foster Mother, 
Telling Adopted Children, The Adopting Parent Sees 
the Child, Day Nursery Care for Two-Year Olds, Girls 
Involved in Sex Offenses, Babies in Search of a Home, 
there are gleanings that increase sensitivity to the ways 
human beings of all ages express their needs and respond 
to the fulfillment or denial of these needs. 

The sections on adoption are particularly vivid and 
valuable. The reader is led to feel with adoptive parents 
in their anxiety regarding the qualities they will find in 
a child they may adopt, their sometimes mixed emotion 
when they first look at a babe they are considering, and in 
many instances their overwhelming happiness when they 
have completed many months of waiting for a child, have 
wholeheartedly accepted the one offered, and drive off 
with tears of joy, saying to each other “Everything will 
be complete now, won't it?” 

That single women often make excellent foster mothers 


especially for younger children is an interesting finding; 
also that “problems” are not restricted to the “lower” 
levels of society, and that in every case of sex offenses 
of girls under fifteen there was serious disturbance in the 
relation between the parents. 

That such excellent articles can be produced by a 
group of students at the graduate level suggests there are 
undiscovered capacities in many which may be released 
through the insightful, genuinely democratic and re- 
sponsive atmosphere characteristic of good schools of 
social work. 

KATHARINE WHITESIDE TAYLOR 
Long Beach City College 


You and Your Family. By Bernice Milburn Moore and 
Dorothy M. Leahy. D. C. Heath and Company, 
Boston, 1948. Pp. vi+440. $2.60. 

Teachers of sociology, homemaking, biology, English, 
and other high school persons concerned about teaching 
the causes and effects of human behavior will welcome 
this source book and guide to study. The book is probably 
best suited to upper high school and junior college stu- 
dents because of the sociological and mental hygiene 
emphases. 

Sociological data are strategically introduced to support 
the wealth of information presented which is basic to good 
mental hygiene for personal and family living. The find- 
ings of research have been effectively translated into con- 
cepts which may lead students to strive for happier per- 
sonal living, satisfying marriage, and effective parenthood. 
Writing style and language are modern and made more 
vivid by photographs of real situations which carry news- 
paper-style captions. 

The first sections of You and Your Family develop the 
significance the family plays in the growth and develop- 
ment of the child as he learns to be a member of society 
and to achieve maturity. Family interaction, how to meet 
situations arising from growing up, dating, courting, and 
marriage are considered. Characteristics of the demo- 
cratic American family are compared with personal and 
family behavior patterns and responsibilities in Colonial 
America and other western cultures. Later chapters 
present today’s family in its neighborhood and larger com- 
munity relationships. Young people are exhorted to build 
their personal and family lives on uncompromising values 
leading to the good life. Final chapters define the truly 
democratic family as the foundation of a stable society. 

Each chapter contains one or more sections of suggested 
activities and bibliographies. Skillful teachers will select 
the most pertinent of these in guiding students to recog- 
nize, study, and act upon their own personal and family 
problems. An accompanying teacher's manual suggests 
teacher-teacher, parent-teacher-pupil, and pupil-teacher 
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planning, and many other procedures for conducting 
courses in personality development and family relation- 
ships. 

EizABETH STEVENSON 
Department of Public Instruction, Lansing, Michigan 


Better Ways of Growing Up. By John E. Crawford and 
Luther E. Woodward. The Muhlenberg Press, Phila- 
delphia, 1948. Pp. 270. $3.00. 

Better Ways of Growing Up is a truly remarkable book. 
It is second to none in guiding youth and helping parents 
and counselors. It brings together profound understand- 
ing and deep wisdom and presents it in most effective, 
simple language and with richness of illustration which 
brings it well within the grasp of youth. It will certainly 
stir their thought and fill their aspiration to better living. 
It should help them achieve a full life with fine, social and 
religious orientation. 

The questions for self analysis included in each chapter 
are extremely well constructed. Any young person going 
through this book and working out his own scores would 
surely gain in self understanding and more certain orienta- 
tion toward satisfactory and worthwhile goals. 

Most valuable also is the inclusion of an unbiased 
discussion of the importance of religious dedication. After 
much counseling this writer has become convinced that 
only through a profound and living faith in the Eternal can 
anyone live close to the realization of his potentialities or 
have the peace of inner security. 

KaTHarine Wuiresipg TAYLor 

Long Beach City College 


Mental Hygiene, The Dynamics of Adjustment. By Her- 
bert A. Carroll. Prentice-Hall, New York, 1947. 
Pp. 329. $5.00. 

The present volume was written primarily for lower- 
division college students. Its point of view is eclectic, 
made up of elements of the “standard” general psychology 
course and given a mental hygiene emphasis. Little has 
been added that could not be found in the mental hygiene 
books of twenty-five years ago, either in content or orien- 
tation. 

Passing reference is made to psychoanalysis, psycho- 
somatic medicine, projective testing (quite a point is made 
of tests and testing), differences among classes, ethnic, 
and racial groups; but, evidence of the above entering into 
the orientation of the book is practically non-existent. 
Questions for study and discussion based on each chapter, 
plus a 353-entry unclassified bibliography are included. A 
list price of $5.00 for a book of this length and quality 
printing seems to be an all-time high. 


Lawrence Beg 
Utah State Agricultural College 


PROTECTING OUR CHILDREN 
FROM CRIMINAL CAREERS 


By John R. Ellingston 


Here is the first complete, book-form description of 
the plan operating so successfully under the Califor- 
nia Youth Authority—written by the man who actu- 
ally drafted the Youth Correction Authority Act. This 
factual and reliable book contains: 


@ A plan-to-follow description of the actual steps 
taken in correction and prevention in California. 


© A description of a new technique for providing 
state aid to communities in the systematic improve- 
ment of all services to youth. 

@ A plan for coordinating all services to youth—law 
enforcement, educational, health, welfare, recrea- 
tional, 


Published 1948 374 pages 


Send for your copy today 


PRENTICE-HALL, INC. 
70 Fifth Avenue New York 11, N.Y. 


Child Care and Guidance. By Helen C. Goodspeed, 
Esther R. Mason, and Elizabeth L. Woods. J. B. 
Lippincott Company, Chicago, 1948. Pp. x+276. 
$2.40. 

This book is a revision of the 1938 edition by Good- 
speed and Johnson. The authors state that it “is especially 
planned for use in high school classes.” Because of the 
need for a child guidance text at this level, the book will 
be widely used. References and teaching guides are pro- 
vided. The pictures and anecdotes are especially worthy 
of comment because of their excellent portrayal of chil- 
dren's experiences. 

The authors discuss the democratic family, personality 
development, growth and development of the child from 
prenatal through school age and include more than 150 
photographs and numerous anecdotal records. This re- 
viewer wishes that a narrower age range had been se- 
lected thus allowing more thorough treatment to subject 
matter. 

A very large part of the book is concerned with physi- 
cal care during infancy. Brief treatment is awarded the 
period from 6-12 years or the subject of behavior changes 
in relation to growth. The relationship of child care prac- 
tices to personality development is only implied and 
leaves, therefore, much for the high school pupil to figure 
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IS OUR SEXUAL CONSCIENCE AN ARTIFICIAL HANGOVER? 
read this convincing NO! 


HUMAN VENTURE IN SEX, LOVE 
AND MARRIAGE 


By Peter A. BERTOCCI 


A Haddam House book that provides a refreshing lift for this post-Kinsey world. Dr. Bertocci shares 
with young people, their parents, and their counselors a realistic philosophy of love and life. He shows 
us how ne be could miss and lose without these codes that help us to make the most of love. 


Vital questions as they were discussed in Dr. Bertocci’s classes at Boston University, Harvard and 
Boston Center for Adult Education: “How can one deal with temptation and emotions?” “What does 


deeper human deman 


relationship involving a home and children. 


control mean?” Does premarital sexual experience make any real difference in marital happiness?” Dr. 
Bertocci’s reasoned replies suggest that we do not understand sex until we see it in the 
Dor foun: Love, in turn, finds its full meaning and growth in a responsible human 


The author comes to the conclusion that the oe joys in sex and love are the products of self- 
confidence, mutual respect, and cooperative concern for values. 


This HADDAM HOUSE book should be read and re-read by all those interested in young people and 
their problems and by the young people themselves. 
AT YOUR BOOKSTORE 


ASSOCIATION PRESS 
291 Broadway, New York City 7 
IN CANADA: G. R. WELCH CO. LTD., 1149 King Street, West, Toronto 1 


ht of our 


$2.50 


out for himself. The changes in style of writing from that 
suitable for a high school pupil to the “Do this—don’t 
do that” writing for parents is surprising. 

It is difficult to reconcile the authors’ reference to the 
infant's ability to indicate his own hunger needs and 
the statements regarding feeding schedules. Certain 
dietary recommendations are also to be questioned in the 
light of today’s nutritional findings. 

A very current need of the high school person is well 
included in the chapter on baby sitting. The excellent 
section on children’s clothing is an addition not always 
found in books on this subject. 

Selection and presentation of subject matter make it 
usable and interesting for a class of boys as well as a class 
of girls. 

Lors R. Scrutz 
Manhattan, Kansas 


Children and Religion, A Practical Guide for Parents and 
Teachers. By Dora P. Chaplin. Charles Scribner's 
Sons, New York, 1948. Pp. 230. $2.50. 

After analyzing the present situation as one of “means 
without ends” and stating her faith in the reality of God, 
his presence and purposes for the world, the writer sets 
forth to help the reader “discover the best conditions for 


educating the spirit in harmony with natural develop- 
ment and deep needs.” 

A brief overview of normal stages of growth serves as 
a basis for describing the unique place of the home and 
church and for setting both in proper relation to the re- 
ligious growth of children. Problems of prayer, death, dis- 
belief are dealt with helpfully. The chapters on the use 
of the Bible, the arts, and other books will bring fresh re- 
sources to busy workers in the field of religious education. 

Parents, teachers, ministers, and students of religious 
education will find in this book practical aids in helping 
children of all ages achieve a sustaining Christian faith. 

Mary SKINNER 

Methodist Board of Education 
Nashville, Tenn. 


The Creative Nursery Center. By Winifred Y. Allen 
and Doris Campbell. Family Service Association of 
America, New York, 1948. Pp. 171. $2.'75. 

This is a valuable manual for social agencies interested 
in establishing wholesome group care and education for 
preschool children and their parents, or in evaluating and 
upgrading such services already in operation. It brings to 
a focus essential insights from psychiatric social work on 
the basic needs of children and their parents, the essential 
principles of good child care and nursery education which 
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obviously fuse; and a discussion of the rich opportunities 
and delicate problems involved in staff-parent relation- 
ships and in staff team-work itself, along with sound prac- 
tical suggestions regarding the setting up of a nursery 
center, and the adjustments of children and parents to the 
separatior and other potential growth aspects in nursery 
school experience. 

The book is enriched by a brief history of trends in 
“daytime care” of children, noting the growing emphasis 
on the importance of the emotional development of the 
child, the value of close parent-staff relationships, and the 
concept “of a dynamic” nursery center in which teacher, 
caseworker, psychiatrist, and medical staff cooperate to 
serve children and parents.” It includes also an excellent 
bibliography on all subjects dealt with. 

KATHARINE WHITESIDE TAYLOR 


Long Beach City College 


Let's Tell The Truth About Sex. By Howard Whitman. 
Pellegrini and Cudahy, Inc., New York, 1948. Pp. 
242. $2.50. 

Written primarily for parents the book is designed to 
give information, correct attitudes and reorient thinking 
on sex education of children. Presenting an alarming view 
of the crisis in family life the author suggests actual words 
and sentences to use from two years up. The anatomy is 
aided by diagrams but is a bit heavy with scientific terms. 
The treatment of special problems, and abnormal sex be- 
havior is well done. Taking a hopeful attitude toward 
sex education in schools, the author presents many exam- 
ples and gives a sound interpretation of an integrated pro- 
gram. The chapter on morals includes an evaluation of 
recent studies in sex behavior. A glossary, short bibli- 
ography and ample notes and references give the book a 
scholarly turn. The author is a professjonal writer on 
welfare topics and the book may be considered a digest of 
the opinions and experiences of many experts who are 
carefully quoted. 

P. K. Houpex 

Kansas City, Mo. 


The Stork Didn't Bring You. By Lois Pemberton. 
Hermitage Press, Inc., New York, 1948. Pp. 213. 
$2.75. 


The chief comment for a brief review of this book is 
that it does not measure up to the advertising value of its 
title. It is written primarily for teen-agers on the dubious 
assumption that they enjoy being addressed as “chicks,” 
“kids” and “my pets” and will be more likely to heed 
counsel given in such terms. Good advice, undoubtedly 
on the side of socially sound sex behavior, is marred by 
numerous inexcusable and often serious factual inac- 


Distincwe 
McGRAW-HILL 
Books 


MARRIAGE FOR MODERNS 


By Henry A. Bowman, Stephens College. Sec- 
ond edition. 538 pages, textbook edition, $4.00 


Here is a thorough revision of a book that provides 
a positive, constructive and functional approach to 
the student and his problem. The second edition con- 
tains a section on religion; an analysis of the effects 
of the Second World War on marriage; a discussion 
of quarreling in connection with personality adjust- 
ment in marriage; a new treatment of dating and its 
importance; etc. 


TEXT-FILMS ON MARRIAGE. Correlated with Bow- 
man's "Marriage for Moderns." Ready in December, 
1949 


This series of five 16mm sound motion pictures and 
five 35mm silent filmstrips has been produced in close 
cooperation with the author of the text. 


These films are dramatic, narrative motion pictures 
which consider certain problems of courtship and 
marriage where timely analysis and intelligent ad- 
justment could spell the difference between success 
and failure. The films do not offer “solutions” to the 
problems they present; instead, they are intended as 
material for serious, mature discussions of how to 
prepare for marriage and what is required to per- 
petuate a happy marital relationship. The subject 
matter ranges through basic personality types, the 
choice of a mate, competition between marriage and 


a career, and the adjustments to married life. Send 
for “Folder FL.” 


Film I. This Charming Couple 

Film II. Marriage for Moderns 

Film III. Marriages Are Made on Earth 
Film IV. It Takes All Kinds 

Film V. Who’s Boss 


Send for a copy on approval 
McGRAW-HILL BOOK 


COMPANY, Inc. 
330 West 42nd Street New York 18, N.Y. 
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TO GUIDE THE YOUNG 


0 THE PSYCHOANALYTIC STUDY OF THE CHILD, Vol. III/IV. 
Anna Freud, Heinz Hartmann, M.D., Ernst Kris, Ph.D., Mg. Eds. 
(C0 CHILDHOOD AND AFTER. Essays and Clinical Studies. By Susan Isaacs, Sc.D. .........-.. $ 4.50 
0 CHILDREN IN CONFLICT. Twelve Years of Psychoanalytic Practice. 
By Madeleine L. Rambert. Preface by Jean Piaget : 
O YOUR CHILD MAKES SENSE. A Guidebook for Parents. 


By Edith Buxbaum, Ph.D. Foreword by Anna Freud 
ADOLESCENCE. Its Social Psychology. By C. M. Fleming, Ph.D. $ 4.50 
O SEARCHLIGHTS ON DELINQUENCY. New Psychoanalytic Studies. 


K. R. Eissler, M.D., Ph.D., 


Managing Editor 


O THE PSYCHO-ANALYTICAL APPROACH TO JUVENILE DELINQUENCY. 
By Kate Friedlander, M.D. Second printing. ........00ccccccccccccceeeceseecteeeeens $ 5.50 
O INFANTS WITHOUT FAMILIES. The Case for and against Residential Nurseries. 
By Anna Freud and Dorothy T. Burlingham. Paperbound. 
O WAR AND CHILDREN. By Anna Freud and Dorothy T. Burlingham. 
Lehrman, M.D. 


Edited by Philip R. 


International Universities Press, Inc. 
227 West 13th Street, New York 11, N.Y. 


Please send me the books checked: 


curacies and many undesirable and sometimes unscien- 
tific treatments of important subjects such as venereal 
disease, masturbation and the signs of being in love. 

Roy E. Dickerson 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Family Casework and Counseling. A Functional Ap- 
proach. By Jessie Taft (Editor). University of Pennsyl- 
__ vania Press, Philadelphia, 1948. Pp. 304. $3.50. 

This challenging book brings together in one volume 
the following publications of the Pennsylvania School of 
Social Work: a large part of ““A Functional Approach to 
Family Case Work” published in 1944 and now out of 
print; a portion of the pamphlet on “Counseling and Pro- 
tective Service as Family Case Work” published in 1946; 
and an additional counseling record with discussion by the 
editor. 

This book presents with rich case material and discus- 
sion, the functional approach both in case work practice 
and in counseling in the family field work agencies of the 
School. Distinctions between case work and psycho 
therapy are made with unusual clarity and these differ- 
ences in method are related to the more recently de- 
veloped method of counseling. 


This important contribution should be known to every 
one who is working with family problems. 
ALMENA DAWLEY 
Philadelphia Child Guidance Clinic 


Social Work; An Introduction to the Field. By Herbert 
Hewitt Stroup. American Book Company, New York. 
1948. Pp. 695. $4.50. 

Social Work is a valuable anieiinn. to the rapidly 
developing literature of this profession. The author has 
amassed much factual and interpretive material not pre- 
viously brought together in one place. The book includes 
case histories, charts, tables, diagrams, pictograms, car- 
toons, some of which have relatively little value. The au- 
thor presents case work particularly as a challenging ven- 
ture. He makes the reader aware of the wide range of 
knowledge required for social work practice, of the vari- 
ety of skills and settings involved, and of the unlimited 
possibilities for its future. 

The author, in the judgment of this reviewer, makes 
two of the same mistakes as does Arthur Fink in his The 
Field of Social Work, published in 1942. Both overempha- 
size the importance of case work and neither provides a 
systematic analysis of the field. Of the fourteen chapters 
in Stroup’s book, eight deal with case work and its vari- 
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Remittance enclosed [ Send C.O.D. O 
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Textbook News 


marriage 


Objective and unemotional approach 


Outstanding features of a new text... 


MARRIAGE 


By Robert A. Harper, Ohio State University 
Emphasis on the individual’s personal needs and interests in marriage and family living 


A simply worded, terse, realistic account of the major facts and ideas about marriage 
Focused on problems, difficulties, and maladjustments which may hamper the success of a 


Logical organization, following a functional pattern 305 pages, $2.75 


WORKBOOK MANUAL for MARRIAGE and the FAMILY 
REVISED EDITION By John Harvey Furbay 


Now entirely up to date, this manual provides a wide range of reference material, and questions 
and exercises on topics covered in Marriage and Family courses. 248 pp. $2.00 


ous institutional settings. Although he has chapters on 
group leadership, community planning, public welfare 
administration, he has not sufficiently emphasized the lat- 
est developments in these areas and their potentialities. 

Social Work is intended as an introductory text to be 
used in undergraduate courses, offered in Social Science 
departments. Although there are numerous references 
to the influence of the social sciences upon social work, 
there is lacking a clearly defined social science framework. 
Both information and theory social-work courses are com- 

- pounded of sociology, economics, psychology, anthropol- 

ogy, philosophy, political science, history, and social 
work experience. Although Mr. Stroup has interspersed 
many concepts derived from these areas of knowledge 
throughout his book, it is without a coherent body of 
principle. 

Despite certain reservations indicated in this review 
the book should have extensive use. 

Heten I. CLarxe 

University of Wisconsin 
Redirecting the Delinquent. By Marjorie Bell (Ed.). Na- 

tional Probation and Parole Association, New York, 

1948. Pp. 336. $2.00. 

Nine of the ten chapters of this book consist of twenty 
papers, seventeen of which were given at the 1947 annual 


APPLETON-CENTURY-CROFTS, INC. 
35 West 32nd Street New York 1, New York 


conference of the National Probation and Parole Associa’ 
tion (formerly the National Probation Association) of 
which the book is the 1947 Yearbook. The official annual 
report of the Association constitutes the tenth chapter. 
The papers cover a wide range of approaches to the han- 
dling of delinquents. There is one excellent paper on the 
Planning of a State Correctional System which recom- 
mends a Youth Authority and an Adult Authority for 
delinquents. Others deal with the part community agen- 
cies, such as the radio, the movies, the juvenile court, the 
press, the police, and social agencies of group work, case 
work and psychiatric services render in understanding and 
in the treatment of delinquents. One set of papers deals 
with the adult offender. One paper is on staff training and 
another takes up legislation and court decisions. 
B. F. 

University of Illinois 


The American Woman in Modern Marriage. By Sonya 
Ruth Das. Philosophical Library, New York, 1948. Pp. 
13§- $3.75. 

The enthusiastic interpretation, in this little book, of a 
vast amount of old material from a relatively new point of 
view affords interesting reading and stimulates serious and 
thoughtful consideration. The primary generalization 
made by Dr. Das in her book is that the growth of per- 
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Herman: An Approach to Social Problems 


“Here for the first time we have an integrated text, with a single relevant 
frame of reference. . . . The various topics are dealt with not as separate 
issues but as aspects of a universal problem of human society, that of its 
accommodation to the impacts of change coming from within or without. 
. . . Sets a new standard for works in this field.” 


Jones: Basic Sociological Principles 


A well-integrated beginning course in sociology which provides a clear state- 
ment of fundamental methods and attitudes; a fine description of social 
organization and institutions; a discussion of social problems and ways of 
dealing with them. Outstanding for its clear-cut presentation of material 
organized around a set of basic principles. 


Elmer: The Sociology of the Family 


“Notable for its very readable yet scholarly analysis of the family as the 
basic social unit, ever responding to the changing cultural environment and 
values, yet operating always to link the generations and so give to society 
some measure of stability.” All modern research in sociology is utilized in 
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this widely popular book. 
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sonality of American women brought about by voluntary 
motherhood, economic independence, intellectual progress 
and political freedom is a key to an understanding of 
women in all social affairs, particularly in their marriage 
and family relationships. She describes the American 
family as a democratic institution where the husband and 
wife enjoy the complete equality of partners, and children 
have unlimited freedom. Divorce and family disruption 
are statistically treated and uniform marriage and divorce 
laws are recommended as a partial remedy. She discusses 
an ethical code of modern woman in terms of adjustments 
and declares that marriage is a social process. The basis for 
peace and happiness between husband and wife, she con- 
cludes, is unstinted love and devotion, the resultant of 
which is a spiritual relationship which alone can give 
stability to married life. 

The study has a definite contribution to make towards 
a better understanding of social change particularly as it 
affects the American Woman and her role in marriage and 
the family. 

Mattie Litoyp Wooten 

Texas State College for Women 


Fundamentals of Human Reproduction. By Edith L, 
Potter, M.D. McGraw-Hill Company, New York, 
1948. Pp. 231. $3.50. 


Dr. Edith Potter, pathologist at Chicago Lying-in 
Hospital has developed in this text for nurses the content 
and the method that many teachers in wider areas of sex 
education will find helpful. The diagrams contributed by 
Alvin Meyer are especially clear and easily adaptable 
to blackboard use; while a series of twelve extraordinary 
photographs illustrating the development of the embryo 
and fetus are beautifully detailed. The whole volume 
is a must for teachers and leaders who have occasion to 
deal with the details of human reproduction. 


Books Received 


Bender, Richard N., A Philosophy of Life, Philosophical 
Library, 1949, $3.75. 

Courtney, Philip, The Economic Eunuch, Philosophical 
Library, 1949, $3.75. 

Fink, Arthur E., The Field of Social Work, Henry Holt 
and Company, 1949, $3.75. 

Reik, Theodor, From Thirty Years with Freud, Interna- 
tional Universities Press, 1940, $3.'75. 

Runes, Dagobert D., Letters to My Son, Philosophical 
Library, 1949, $2.75. 
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Honor Student Problem Child 


“Problem children” become less a problem 
in the hands of an experienced guidance 
counselor. But they are a full-time job, and 
only their parents can devote full time to 
it! That’s why over 50 famous child spe- 
cialists first created Childcraft—to provide, 
in one place and at a cost the average 
family can afford, a complete child guid- 
ance plan. 


Parents thus can have on call the expert 
advice of today’s foremost authorities on 
child training — when and where it is 


CHILDCRAFT, 35 E. Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Ill. 
Mr. C. Rea 


“When emotional needs are ret met... it comes out in whining, crying, cruelty to animals, fighting with 
other children .. . later, lying, stealing, other forms of delinquency.”—CHILDCRAFT, Volume 10, pp. 48-64. 


hes you familiar with CHILDCRAFT? 


a complete and authoritative plan to 


Guide Children Safely from infancy to siladiaa 


needed. And they wil! know the guidance 
they give their children is right. For the 
advice contained in Childcraft repr sents 
the findings of 35 universities, institutes 
and child guidance centers. To meet any 
unusual problems, Childcraft offers a FREE 
Advisory Service to owners of the set. 


LOOK INTO CHILDCRAFT TODAY! You'll find 
it an immense help in your work—a source 
of inspiration, a ready reference, a guid- 
ance tool you may confidently recommend 
to parents. 


FREE to professional guidance coun- 
selors: A liberal quantity of descriptive 
brochures on Childcraft, dealing with the 51 
most common perplexing problems of child 
training. ‘,‘hese booklets are for free distri- 
buticn to parents. 


OMMENDE 
PARENTS 
MAGATING 


Pleese send me, for inspection, a free copy of the booklet “51 Perplexing 
Problems Solved for Parents.” If I discover that this booklet will assist 
me in my work, I understand I may have without cost a liberal quantity 
for distribution. 


Name 


Address. 


(IF OUTSIOE CITY, GIVE R.F.0. AND NAME OF ROAD) 


State 


Childcraft is available only through authorized representa- 
tives who have been carefully selected and professionally 
trained. Opportunities to join this group are open to worthy 
men and women who ure interested in child guidance and 
would like to build up a sub-tantial income. For informa- 
tion, write Mrs. Lela Nelson, Childcraft, 35 East Wacker 
Drive, Chicago 1, Illinois. 
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PSYCHOANALYSIS TODAY 

Edited by Sandor Lorand, M.D. 
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iY : Alexander, Brili, Kardiner, Lewin, Glover, qa Hinsie, Wittels and Roheim, in the regu- 
lar $6.00 edition. 
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Its Contribution to Man's Knowledge of Himeetf 
by William A. White, M.D. ee 
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citing description of the part psychiatry can play in the art of everyday living” i is also slfered free 
to new members. Regular $2.50 edition. 


- HOW THE BASIC BOOK CLUB OPERATES _ 


/| The Basic Book Club brings you'a monthly choice of the best of the mew books in psychiatry, psy- 

chology and social. studies—books that you will want to read and keep in your permanent ea 
Membership is simple: You select and fai a only for those books you order at publishers prices (or often 
at special low club prices). You do not have to purchase a book every month—only four books 
within a year are necessary to maintain membership. With each four Selections you buy, you receive 
valuable bonus books from long, varied lists books worth up to $8.50. You also receive a free 
| subscription to BASIC BOOKS BIBLIOGRAPHY which gives you authoritative reviews and listings 

of significant new books in your field. . 
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